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Board  of  Directors 

His  Eminence,  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Chairman, 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 

His  Eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal  Hates, 

Archbishop  of  New  York 

Most  Reverend  Michael  J.  Curley,  D.  D., 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore 

Secretary 

Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.  S.,  D.  D., 

Sulpician  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Its  Organization  and  its  Work 

T  HE  need  of  an  organized  national  effort  to  preserve  the  Faith  among  the 
Catholic  Negroes  and  Indians  was  voiced  by  the  American  Bishops  at  the 
Second  Plenary  Council.  It  was,  however,  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  in  1884, 
which  actually  effected  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Commission  for  this  object. 
According  to  its  plan,  the  Commission  was  to  consist  of  a  Board  of  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  the  Hierarchy,  assisted  by  a  secretary.  Its  funds  were 
to  be  derived  from  an  annual  collection  wThich  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  ordered 
to  be  taken  up  in  every  church  in  the  United  States  on  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent. 
These  acts  of  the  Council  were  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  began  to  function  immediately. 

During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  the  Commission  has  aided  financially,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  resources,  practically  every  Indian  and  Negro  mission  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  Some  have  required  help  only  in  their  infancy, 
while  others  have  been  dependent  upon  it,  at  least  in  part,  during  this  entire  period. 
The  Commission  has  supported  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  in  turn  has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Catholic  Indian 
schools.  As  much  aid  as  possible,  moreover,  has  been  extended  to  the  Mexican 
‘missions  in  the  Southwest.  Within  last  years  the  Commission  has  responded  to 
urgent  appeals  from  Haiti  to  help  to  preserve  the  fruits  gained  to  the  Church  in 
that  island.  It  has  also  assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  the 
Island  of  Guam.  Finally,  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  aid  a  few  of  the  mission 
centers  in  the  Philippines. 


All  communications  concerning  the  business  of  the  Commission  and  all  remittances 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.  S.,  D.  D.,  401  Michigan 
Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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See  page  45  for  Resolutions  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  Mission  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  and 
Indian  Missions  in  the  United  States 


Dearly  Beloved  Brethren: 

IT  is  our  sacred  duty  to  set  before  you 
at  the  beginning  of  the  holy  season 
of  Lent  our  responsibilities  towards  the 
Negroes  and  the  Indians  of  this  country, 
and,  in  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Savior, 
to  appeal  to  your  charity  in  their  behalf. 
For  Divine  Providence  has,  no  doubt, 
placed  these  peoples  in  our  midst  to  be 
the  special  object  of  our  care  and  solici¬ 
tude. 

For  the  past  forty  years  the  faithful 
of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
annually  at  this  time  to  the  support  of 
these  home  missions.  The  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  upon  this  work  has  be¬ 
come  manifest ;  manifest,  too,  are  the 
fruits  of  your  charity.  Not  only  have 
the  previous  gains  made  by  the  Church 
among  these  peoples  been  preserved,  but 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  extended  among  them. 

During  these  past  four  decades  scores 
of  missionary  centers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  thousands  of  converts  have 
been  won.  Today  more  than  200  priests 
and  1000  Sisters  labor  among  the 
Negroes.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
churches  for  them  dot  the  land.  Paro¬ 
chial  schools,  caring  for  26,000  children, 
have  been  built  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
200  priests  and  over  twice  that  number 
of  Sisters  are  engaged  in  work  among 
the  Indians.  Three  hundred  and  forty 
churches  and  chapels,  many  of  them  with 
schools,  are  cared  for.  In  a  word  nearly 
250,000  Negroes  and  100,000  Indians 
are  Catholics. 

We  must  remind  you,  beloved  breth¬ 
ren,  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  this  work.  To  it  we  are  in  con¬ 
science  committed  and  in  honor  bound. 


This  is  the  first  fruits  of  our  American 
missionary  enterprise.  To  date  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  our  only  achievement.  We  are 
responsible  for  these  missions;  they  are 
dependent  upon  us.  Most  of  them  are 
very  poor  and  few  are  self-supporting. 
The  priests  and  Sisters  there  lead  lives, 
not  only  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  but  of 
poverty  and  privation.  Their  work,  too, 
is  pitifully  hampered  by  lack  of  means. 
Many  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  to 
follow  up  their  success,  to  extend  the 
field  of  their  influence,  is  lost  because  of 
sheer  poverty. 

A  great  opportunity  beckons  in  the 
educational  field.  Thousands  of  Negro 
and  Indian  children  would  flock  into 
Catholic  schools,  if  we  but  had  them. 
Not  only  would  many  a  Catholic  child 
be  well  grounded  in  his  religion  and 
made  a  good  citizen  and  practical 
Catholic,  but  countless  others  would 
there  first  learn  of  the  Faith  and  eagerly 
embrace  it.  In  the  past,  the  school  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  both  the  Negro  and 
the  Indian  mission,  and  the  school  is 
likewise  the  bright  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  work. 

Proud  though  we  may  be  that  so  many 
souls  have  been  gained  to  our  Blessed 
Lord,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  thou¬ 
sands,  nay,  millions  of  others,  still  sit  in 
the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 
Many  more  are  strangers  to  our  holy 
Faith;  they  know  indeed  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus,  but  they  have  never  heard 
the  voice  of  His  own  true  Church,  the 
Church  which  He  has  established  on 
earth  to  lead  the  sons  of  men  safely  to 
their  heavenly  home.  If  we  view  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  we  shall  realize  that 
we  have  only  begun  the  work  of  con- 
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verting  the  Negro  and  the  Indian.  Out 
of  the  eleven  million  colored  people, 
nearly  four  millions  profess  no  religion 
and  seven  millions  of  others  follow  false 
leaders.  We  ourselves  can  claim  hardly 
a  quarter  of  a  million :  fewer  than  two 
Catholics  out  of  every  hundred.  Of  the 
349,595  Indians  only  100,000  are  Catho¬ 
lics;  the  others  are  still  pagans  or  are 
the  victims  of  religious  error. 

Those  of  other  faiths  are  not  standing 
idly  by,  but  have  gone  forth,  provided 
with  a  host  of  workers  and  abundant  re¬ 
sources,  to  make  proselytes.  Where  we 
give  thousands,  they  give  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions;  where  we  have  only 
hundreds  of  workers,  they  have  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  field.  Sad  to  say,  our  or-' 
ganization  in  this  respect  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  theirs;  indeed,  it  com¬ 
pares  unfavorably  even  with  our  own 
foreign  mission  organizations.  What 
others  are  doing,  we  American  Catholics 
have  all  the  more  reason  to  be  doing  for 
the  Indians  and  the  Negroes.  They 
stand  at  our  very  door,  needy,  helpless, 
perishing  spiritually,  for  lack  of  the 
Water  of  Life.  To  these  poor,  benighted 
peoples  we  have  a  mission  and  a  duty — 
the  same  glorious  mission  and  the  same 
sacred  duty  that  was  entrusted  to  the 
Apostles:  “Going,  therefore,  teach  ye  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  and  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you.” 

Need  we  tell  you  that  this  work, 
which  is  most  glorious  for  us,  most  salu¬ 
tary  to  thousands  of  souls,  and  most 
pleasing  to  God,  can  not  go  on  unless  it 
is  favored  by  your  continued  assistance? 
The  missionaries  themselves,  as  well  as 


their  enterprises,  depend  upon  your 
charity.  You,  dearly  beloved  of  the 
laity,  are  not  called  upon  to  share  their 
hardships.  However,  yours  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  privilege,  and  the  duty  of 
participating  in  the  labors  and  the  merits 
of  these  missionaries  by  generously  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  work.  Each  one  of  you 
owes  whatever  he  has  to  the  bounty  of 
God.  According  as  He  has  been  liberal 
to  you,  He  looks  for  you  liberally  to 
share  your  possessions  with  the  poor  in 
your  midst,  especially  with  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  the  spiritually  poor. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  your  past 
generosity,  beloved  brethren ;  yet  we 
must  say  that  the  amount  usually  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  collection  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  mis¬ 
sions  and  is  wholly  inadequate  to  extend 
the  work  on  anything  like  a  large  scale. 
We  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  urgent 
needs  of  this  work  and  to  give  to  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  means.  What  you  give, 
you  give  to  Christ,  our  Lord.  We 
promise  you  that  your  generous  donations 
will  not  only  bring  the  blessings  of  the 
true  Faith  to  many  but  will  likewise 
bring  the  special  favor  of  God  down 
upon  you  and  yours. 

We  exhort  you  also  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  missions,  and  especially  to 
pray  that  the  Lord  may  raise  up  and 
send  forth  many  more  workers  into  these 
all  too  neglected  parts  of  His  vineyard. 

*  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty, 

Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
^  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes, 

Archbishop  of  New  York. 
Michael  J.  Curley, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
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Survey  of  the  Negro  Missions 


THE  Negro  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  eleven  million  souls. 
Seven  millions  of  these  are  Protestants, 
chiefly  Baptists  and  Methodists,  while 
over  three  millions  claim  no  church  affili¬ 
ation.  Although  the  number  of  colored 
Catholics  is  usually  estimated  at  250,000, 
this  figure  is  probably  too  high. 


At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
colored  Catholics  numbered  only  a  few 
thousands  and  were  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  Cath- 
Work  olic  sections  of  Louisiana 

and  Maryland.  In  the 
rest  of  the  South  white  Catholics,  too, 
were  few  and  priests  scarce.  Even  to 


The  bulk  of  the  Negro  population 
still  resides  in  the  former  slave-owning 
territory  of  the  South.  But  since  the 
Civil  War,  migration  to  the  industrial 
centers  has  gone  on  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  By  1890  half  a  million  Negroes 
had  left  their  homes  in  the  Southern 
States.  Another  half-million  migrated 
within  the  next  two  decades.  By  1920 
a  million  and  a  half  were  established  in 
the  North,  the  East  and  even  the  West, 
and  during  the  past  five  years  this  num¬ 
ber  has  exceeded  two  millions.  Thus  the 
Negro  mission  field  is  nation  wide. 


keep  the  Faith  among  this  small  scat¬ 
tered  flock  was  almost  impossible.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  little  was  done  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Negro  until  the 
organization  of  the  Negro  and  Indian 
Mission  Board  by  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  in  1884.  Thenceforward,  with 
the  aid  of  the  annual  Lenten  gift  of  the 
American  Church,  it  became  possible 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  institutions 
for  training  priests  and  Sisters  for  work 
among  the  Negroes,  and  to  give  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  field  sufficient  financial 
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support  to  enable  them  to  live  and  to 
build  up  small  missions. 

The  parishes  which  now  dot  the 
Southland  are  in  most  instances  wholly 
made  up  of  converts  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  Within  the  past  forty  years,  150 
of  these  centers  have  been  organized. 
Most  of  them  have  literally  been  created 
out  of  nothing.  The  humble  churches 
and  the  still  poorer  school  houses  which 
have  been  erected,  represent  incalculable 
toil,  privation  and  anxiety.  They  are 
truly  the  fruits  of  Faith,  Fortitude,  and 
Zeal,  aided  by  Charity. 

A  couple  of  instances  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  throughout  the 
Samples  of  field.  In  the  Diocese  of 

Obtained  Galveston,  thirty  years 

ago  there  was  one  priest 
engaged  in  work  among  the  Negroes. 
He  had  built  a  church  and  three  small 
schools.  His  congregation  consisted  of 
about  500  souls.  In  1895  he  reported 
thirty-nine  converts.  The  mission  had 
been  begun  a  few  years  previously  with 
only  a  handful  of  Catholics.  Today  in 
the  Diocese  of  Galveston  there  are  over 
6000  colored  Catholics,  five  churches  and 
five  priests,  four  schools  with  fifteen 
teachers  and  896  pupils. 

Four  years  ago,  when  a  priest  of  the 
Irish  African  Missionaries  came  to  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  he  found  there  only  a 
dozen  Catholics.  Today  in  that  city 
there  is  a  flourishing  parish,  consisting 
practically  of  colored  converts.  Last 
year  alone,  eighty-two  embraced  the 
Faith.  This  congregation  now  has  a 
church  and  a  rapidly  growing  school 
with  four  teachers  and  180  pupils. 


the  Divine  Word,  Benedictines,  Jesuits, 
Lazarists,  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  Mar- 
ists,  Redemptorists,  and  Passionists,  fur¬ 
nish  fifty-seven  more  priests.  The  rest 
of  the  mission  band  is  made  up  of  dio¬ 
cesan  priests,  who  number  about  sixty. 

The  religious  orders  of  women  have 
in  the  field  almost  800  teachers,  besides 
many  other  Sisters  who  care  for  colored 
orphans,  wayward  girls  and  the  sick.  In 
all  more  than  twenty  sisterhoods  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work.  Chief  among  them 
are  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
of  the  Holy  Family,  of  Providence,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  St.  Francis, 
each  of  whom  has  over  one  hundred  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  missions. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  religious  avail¬ 
able  for  the  work,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lay  teachers,  mostly  young  colored 
women,  are  also  employed  in  the  schools. 

If  more  souls  have  not  been  won  to 
Christ,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  qualities  re¬ 
quired  in  the  missionary.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  missions  are  truly  a  credit 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  con¬ 
stancy,  their  courage,  their  zeal,  their 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  are  beyond  doubt  the 
chief  assets  of  the  work.  Their  tem¬ 
poral  lot  is  indeed  hard.  To  say  nothing 
about  other  external  difficulties,  theirs  is 
a  life  of  real  poverty.  Scores  of  priests 
have  no  other  abode  than  a  cabin  or  the 
sacristy  of  a  church.  The  Sisters’  quar¬ 
ters  are  almost  as  poor.  Even  in  the 
rectories  and  convents  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  parishes,  one  sees  mute  but  patent 
signs  of  poverty  and  privation.  Hard¬ 
ships  and  toil  are  the  price  they  gladly 
pay  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  neg¬ 
lected  souls  for  whom  the  Saviour  also 
paid  the  price  of  His  life. 


Person¬ 

nel 


More  than  225  priests  labor  among 
the  colored  people.  The  bulk  of  these 
Apostolic  workers  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  religious  socie¬ 
ties.  The  Josephites  lead 
the  list  with  eighty  missionaries.  Fol¬ 
lowing  them  come  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  thirty-one.  Ten  other 
orders,  African  Missionaries,  Fathers  of 


The  Negro  is  a  religious  being.  If 
the  Church  had  been  able  to  come  near 
him  in  the  days  of  his 
Pros~  slavery  or  even  in  the 

t*ects  years  immediately  follow¬ 

ing  his  emancipation,  we  might  now 
boast  of  a  large  body  of  colored  Catho¬ 
lics.  But  unfortunately  the  Protestant 
sects  have  forestalled  us  in  the  field. 
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Yet  even  now  the  opportunities  held  out 
to  us  are  more  numerous  than  we  can 
grasp. 

A  wedge  can  be  driven  in  almost  any 
non-Catholic  district  in  the  South  by 
the  establishment  of  a  school  as  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  mission.  Experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  a  very  effective  means 
of  getting  into  profitable  contact  with 

J 


the  Negro  population.  Non-Catholic 
children  quickly  flock  to  the  well  con¬ 
ducted  Catholic  school,  and  this  is  always 
a  fruitful  source  of  conversions.  Indeed, 
the  school  is  the  making  of  a  mission. 
Even  in  well  established  parishes  non- 
Catholic  children  are  admitted  to  the 
schools  in  large  numbers.  The  cry 
throughout  the  whole  field  is  this — more 
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and  larger  schools  and  additional  teach¬ 
ers,  for  the  schools  everywhere  are  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  If  we  can 
only  establish  schools  in  new  localities, 
enlarge  those  already  in  existence  and 
help  to  support  the  teachers,  the  outlook 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Negro  is  bright. 

If  the  Negro  missions  be  compared 
with  the  foreign  missions,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  results  obtained  in  terms 
of  converts  are  not  unequal.  Indeed, 
man  for  man,  and  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
Negro  missions  yield  returns  which  no 
foreign  field  can  surpass. 

Colored  Catholics  compare  favorably 
with  other  Catholics  as  to  quality. 

Among  them,  as  else- 
Quality  of  where,  there  are  the  good, 

Catholics  the  bad>  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ent.  What  they  are  de¬ 
pends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on 
the  religious  attention  they  receive  and 
on  their  environment.  In  the  missions 


of  Southern  Maryland,  for  example,  the 
Catholic  Negroes  lead  exemplary  lives 
and  crime  is  almost  unknown.  The  Ne¬ 
gro  when  properly  instructed  makes  a 
good  Catholic.  He  takes  a  real  interest 
in  his  church  and  school,  poor  though 
they  be,  and  contributes  very  generously 
out  of  his  small  earnings  to  their  support. 
Remarkable  examples  of  attachment  to 
the  Faith  are  not  rare  among  them,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  converts.  Luke¬ 
warmness  and  loss  of  faith  are  generally 
due  to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  or  to  forced  attendance  at  non- 
Catholic  schools. 

The  work  has  a  double  object :  the 
preservation  of  the  Faith  among  Catho¬ 
lics  and  the  winning  of 
converts.  Both  are  beset 

Cllltl€S  i  J#/T*  i  •  i  •  r 

by  dimculties,  chief  among 
which  is  poverty.  Money  is  required  for 
the  support  of  the  churches  and  schools, 
and  money  is  scarce  in  the  South. 


FIRST  COMMUNION  CLASS 
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White  Catholics  there  are  not  numerous 
and  their  own  institutions  are  a  heavy 
burden  upon  them.  The  maintenance 
of  separate  schools  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  every  case,  and  that  of  churches  even, 
where  Catholic  Negroes  are  numerous, 
because  of  deep-rooted  racial  prejudices. 
Poverty  is  likewise  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  the  Faith  among  the 
non-Catholics.  The  main  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  is,  as  was  said  before, 
the  school.  Religious  teachers  are  scarce, 
but  since  good  lay  teachers  are  available 
at  very  small  salaries,  this  is  not  in  it¬ 
self  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

Next  to  lack  of  money,  lack  of  priests 
and  Sisters  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Negro.  There  is  in 
this  land  little  romance  connected  with 
mission  work  among  these  poor,  neg¬ 
lected,  unfortunate  people  of  our  own 
country.  Yet  if  it  lacks  the  enticing 
glamor  of  a  foreign  setting,  the  work  is 
free  from  one  great  difficulty  of  a  for¬ 
eign  mission, — priests  and  Sisters  can  be 
understood  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
work,  too,  is  rich  in  its  returns.  The 
Negro  is  appreciative  of  kindness,  he  is 
docile,  and  he  is  a  real  joy  to  those  who 
have  engendered  him  in  the  Faith. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  such  as 
wide-spread  prejudice  against  the 
Church  born  of  ignorance  and  sectarian 
slander,  occasional  hostility  provoked  by 
secret  societies  and  Protestant  organiza¬ 
tions,  opposition  to  a  change  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  white  patrons,  lack  of  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Church  in  the  South,  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  work 
by  white  Catholics,  besides  the  universal 
obstacle  to  conversion — the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  moral  conduct  required  of  her 
children  by  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
when  and  where  has  the  cause  of  Christ 
not  had  these  same  obstacles  to  contend 
against?  We  may  confidently  hope  that 
here  too,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven 
elsewhere  vouchsafed  to  the  Church,  she 
will  in  the  end  prevail. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  missions  in 
the  South  are  self-supporting.  Although 


the  Negro  generously 

Yf,  shares  with  the  Church 

Needs  ,  •  •  u- 

his  meagre  earnings,  his 

mite  is  insufficient  to  cover  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  especially  in  the  case  of  smaller 
parishes.  Here  the  lives  of  priests  and 
Sisters  are  a  constant  struggle  against 
poverty.  This  hardship,  however,  they 
have  anticipated,  and  they  bear  it  wil¬ 
lingly.  But  their  one  sorrow  is  to  see 
their  work  held  back  by  lack  of  means. 
They  can  expect  little  aid  from  their 
white  brethren  who  also  are  hard  pressed 
to  maintain  their  own  institutions.  • 

The  chief  requirement  of  the  work  in 
the  South,  then,  is  sufficient  financial 
help  to  enable  the  small  parish  to  live 
and  to  'reach  the  self-supporting  stage. 
Next  is  assistance  for  providing  more 
and  larger  schools  and  additional  teach¬ 
ers  to  care  for  the  numerous  non-Catho- 
lic  children  who  seek  admission. 

Urgent  also  is  the  need  of  high  schools, 
especially  of  the  industrial  or  manual 
training  type.  As  in  the  case  of  our 
white  boys  and  girls,  loss  of  Faith  by 
the  most  promising  young  Negroes  is 
not  infrequently  the  result  of  attendance 
at  public  or  sectarian  high  schools.  The 
elite  must  be  trained,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
served,  for  the  Church- 

There  is  great  need  for  missionary 
work  among  the  Negroes  in  the  North. 
Here  special  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves.  The  Negroes  usually  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  a  large  city,  they  fre¬ 
quently  shift  their  residence,  they  are 
often  unwelcome  in  the  established 
churches  and  schools,  and  they  become 
discouraged  and  lukewarm  because  of 
inattention  and  social  ostracism. 

There  is  need  of  laborers  in  this 
part  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  vacant 
places  awaiting  young  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  consecrate  their  lives 
to  Christ  and  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Negro.  Like  the  Macedonian  in  St. 
Paul’s  vision,  the  Negro  stretches  forth 
his  arms  beseechingly,  “Come  and  help 
us.”  May  pastors  and  teachers  foster 
vocations  for  this  Africa  in  our  midst! 
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Glimpses  of  the  Southern  Missions 


Z"''  ALVESTON.— We  need  a  Catho- 
lie  high  school  and  more  teachers 
even  for  primary  grades,  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  our  children  from  losing  what 
they  have  gained  in  religion  so  far.  The 
public  schools  are  new  and  up  to  date, 
which  is  an  incentive  to  draw  our  chil¬ 
dren  there.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  such  inducements. 

AN  ANTONIO.  — ■  Reviewing  the 
past  we  have  abundant  reasons  for 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished,  especially 
'  among  the  lowest  and  the  poorest  of  his 
flock.  All  our  Negro  Schools  are  doing 
well  and  are  keeping  up  their  efficiency 
as  well  as  their  enrollment.  Our  Negro 
missions,  however,  are  far  from  being 
self-supporting;  they  must  continue  to 
rely  for  many  years  upon  the  help  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  Commission. — ^  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Drossaerts,  Bishop  of  San 
Antonio. 


T>  ALTIMORE.  —  The  Holy  Re- 
deemer  and  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  are  new  Parishes  exclusively 
for  Negroes,  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  year. 
The  school  for  colored  children  at  Ridge, 
Maryland,  is  an  accomplishment  of  the 
past  year ;  it  requires  immediate  assist¬ 
ance. — The  Archbishop's  Report. 

T.  LOUIS. — Four  thousand  Ne¬ 
groes  attend  St.  Elizabeth’s  Church. 
The  congregation  has  altogether  out¬ 
grown  its  present  quarters,  a  remodeled 
clubhouse,  which  has  been  used  both  as 
church  and  as  school.  Attendance  at 
the  school  has  so  greatly  and  so  rapidly 
increased  as  to  render  a  new  building 
and  the  provision  of  additional  teachers 
absolutely  necessary.  Special  services 
for  the  Negroes  are  held  every  Sunday 
in  St.  Patrick’s  and  in  St.  Nicholas’ 
Churches.  Numerous  catechism  classes 
and  extensive  social  work  manifest  the 
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active  interest  displayed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Negro,  especially,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and 
Scholastics.  Many  Catholics  are  drift¬ 
ing  into  the  city  from  the  Southern 
States.  But  Saint  Louis  Catholics  are 
not  content  with  merely  caring  for  these 
but  are  successfully  reaching  out  for 
converts,  more  than  400  of  whom  were 
received  into  the  Church  last  year. 
Active  little  parishes  at  Normandy, 
Anglum,  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  St.  Marys, 
are  keeping  step  with  their  big  brother 
in  St.  Louis. 

NEW  ORLEANS.— Thanks  to  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers  together  with  the 
generosity  of  their  people,  their  churches 
and  schools  show  signs  of  healthy  growth 
and  progress.  The  prospect  is,  therefore, 
very  encouraging  for  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  conversions  and  the  return 
to  the  Faith  of  many  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  Church.  1  he  Josephite 
Fathers  have  succeeded,  in  building  a 
substantial  frame  church  in  the  newly 
opened  mission  of  Donaldsonville,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  will  begin  next 
year  the  erection  of  a  large  brick  church 
in  New  Orleans  for  their  constantly 
growing  congregation.  —  ^  J.  W. 
Shaw,  Archbp.  of  New  Orleans. 


NASHVILLE. — One  thousand,  five 
hundred  dollars  ($1,500.00)  are 
greatly  needed  for  the  renovation  of  the 
buildings  in  Jackson  and  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  to  teachers. 

The  present  rectory  of  the  Holy 
Family  Church,  Nashville,  is  in  such 
poor  condition  that  a  large  sum  would 
be  required  to  put  it  in  good  condition. 
Rather  than  expend  such  a  sum  on  a 
building  ill-adapted  to  its  present  use, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  desires  to 
sell  this  property  which  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  church  and  to  erect  a 
modern  and  comfortable  rectory  for 
the  pastor.  This  is  the  great  need  just 
now  and  it  is  urgent. 

T.  AUGUSTINE.— The  work  is 
progressing,  due  to  the  zealous 
work  of  the  Sisters,  teachers  and  the  two 
Josephite  priests  in  Jacksonville  and  St. 
Augustine.  The  parochial  clergy  and 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  are  also  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work. —  (Very  Rev.)  J. 
Nunan,  V.  G.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

AVANNAH. — The  colored  people 
are  steadily  moving  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  Even  California  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  share  of  the  better  class  of 
colored  mechanics.  The  progress  in  our 
missions  here  is  evident. —  (Rev.)  Igna¬ 
tius  Lissner,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Work  in  the  Metropolis 

* 

NEW  YORK 

HE  prospects  of  the  work  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx  are  encourag¬ 
ing.  New  York  City  is  a  hard  field, 
because  of  the  shifting  of  population,  of 
the  awful  conditions  under  which  the 
people  have  to  live  and  of  the  large 
stream  of  unattached  strangers,  men  and 
women,  which  is  always  flowing  into 
the  town  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  from  the  West  Indies.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  many  examples  of  deep 
faith  and  practical  Catholic  lives  even 
among  those  who  come  from  without, 
stay  for  a  time,  and  then  move  on  to 
other  places  of  residence.  A  few  more 
schools  and  day  nurseries  would  produce 
wonderful  results  with  the  children  and 
through  them  with  the  grown  ups. — 
(Rev.)  Thomas  M.  O'Keefe,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict's. 

THE  difficulty  of  accommodating 
the  children  who  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  our  school  continues.  The  col¬ 
ored  people  realizing  the  necessity  of 
religion  in  education  and  drawn  by  the 
influence  of  the  Sisters,  endeavor,  in  spite 
of  great  inconvenience  and  distance  to 
send  their  children  to  the  parochial 
school.  Even  the  non-Catholics  seek 
admission  and  unfortunately  we  are 
obliged  to  refuse  them,  owing  to  our 
large  Catholic  enrollment.  The  ever 
increasing  population,  which  the  latest 
estimate  places  at  over  200,000,  clearly 
evinces  the  necessity  of  more  schools. 

Saint  Mark’s  School,  which  accommo¬ 
dates  550  pupils,  had  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  682  last  year,  which  necessi¬ 
tated  overcrowding  in  the  senior  classes 
and  part  sessions  in  the  lower  grades, 
likewise,  severely  taxing  the  devoted 
Sisters  and  teachers. 


The  people  continue  loyal  to  their 
religion,  generous  toward  their  church 
and  interested  in  their  societies,  all  to 
our  consolation  and  inspiration.  (Rev.) 
C.  J .  Plunkett,  C.  S.  Sp. 


Missions  in  the  Bahamas 


NEW  YORK 

On  Andros  Island  in  the  Bahamas 
there  are  four  stations  in  which  divine 
services  are  held  fortnightly  or  monthly. 
In  each  of  these  places  there  is  also  a 
day  school  conducted  in  rented  build¬ 
ings.  These  settlements  are  all  small. 
They  are  situated  on  the  sea  front  and 
are  inhabited  by  from  forty  to  sixty 
families.  The  means  of  transportation 
for  the  missionary  is  a  small  sloop  which 
he  manages  with  the  aid  of  one  man. 
The  fickleness  of  the  winds  ofttimes 
hampers  him  in  his  visits  to  these  sta¬ 
tions.  The  quarters  used  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  most  cases  is  a  borrowed  hut, 
affording  barely  the  required  shelter  and 
not  even  a  minimum  of  comfort. 

The  extension  of  the  work  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  as  teachers  and  cate¬ 
chists,  as  well  as  lay  teachers  doing  simi¬ 
lar  work,  is  impeded  by  the  lack  of 
quarters  in  the  different  missions.  A 
suitable  building  in  any  of  the  missions 
could  be  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of 
probably  $1,500. 

The  problem  of  support  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  catechists  is  a  serious  one.  The 
advanced  cost  of  living  has  had  its  effect 
also  in  these  parts  and  the  expenses  of 
priests,  Sisters  and  lay  teachers  are  three 
times  as  great  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
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The  Josephite  Fathers  and  Their  Work 


A  JOSEPHITE  FATHER  AT  WORK 


CINCE  our  last  report  very  creditable 
^  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved.  St.  Joseph’s  Society  for  Colored 
Missions  has  now  a  community  of 
eighty-three  priests  engaged  exclusively 
in  work  for  the  colored  people.  They 
are  in  charge  of  seventy  churches  and 
mission  stations,  and  care  for  51,295 
souls.  Our  priests  are  located  in  four¬ 
teen  dioceses,  a  territory  which  extends 
over  twelve  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  reported  during  the 
past  twelve  months  2577  baptisms,  an 
increase  of.  368  over  last  year. 

Our  schools,  fifty-six  in  number,  had 
an  enrollment  of  9,925,  which  exceeds 
last  year’s  attendance  by  217.  Two  new 
schools  were  opened  this  last  year:  St. 
Monica’s,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  All 
Saints,  Algiers,  La. 

The  Sisters  teaching  in  the  schools 
number  159,  who  together  with  eighty 
lay  teachers  make  up  a  total  of  239,  an 
increase  of  seventeen  since  last  year. 

We  are  happy  to  report  new  churches 
at  Breaux  Bridge,  La.,  and  Rayne,  La., 


in  the  diocese  of  Lafayette.  The 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Deanwood, 
D.  C.,  has  been  taken  in  charge,  and  the 
Church  of  The  Epiphany,  now  under 
construction  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  will 
soon  be  completed.  We  are  preparing 
to  build  at  Donaldsville,  La.,  and  at 
Orange,  Texas. 

To  the  priest  on  the  colored  missions 
the  building  of  another  church,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  school,  or  the  maintenance 
of  teachers,  whether  religious  or  lay,  all 
record  a' history  of  struggles,  worries  and 
anxieties  that  are  not  even  suspected  by 
the  average  observer. 

Our  biggest  and,  as  regards  the  fu¬ 
ture,  our  most  important  work  during 
the  past  year,  was  the  construction  of 
the  new  Epiphany  Apostolic  College  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  already  entailed,  we  can  not  hope 
to  finish  the  building  in  every  detail. 
It  was  opened  with  a  large  enrollment 
this  fall.  For  years,  colored  mission 
work  has  been  woefully  retarded  on 
( Concluded  on  page  14) 
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Difficulties  a?td  Consolations 


PHILADELPHIA 


WE  thank  the  Venerable  Commis¬ 
sion  for  its  grant  to  us.  By  it  we 
were  enabled  to  pay  part  of  the  school 
salaries,  which  each  year  amount  to  the 
sum  of  $2,100,  an  enormous  one  for  us 
to  pay  in  our  present  situation. 

As  in  former  years,  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
bursements  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  income.  The  efforts  and  the 
time  necessary  to  raise  the  required 
funds,  took  so  much  away  from  the  time 
and  care  which  could  have  been  given  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  scattered 
flock. 

Last  year,  however,  was  one  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and 
Sisters  who  labor  for  the  colored  people 
of  this  city. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  Claver,  142 
persons  were  baptized,  of  whom  72  were 
children  and  seventy  converts;  in  May  a 
class  of  more  than  sixty  received  First 
Holy  Communion. 

In  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  a  number  of  adult 
converts  were  also  received  into  the 
Church,  and  on  Pentecost  Sunday  nearly 
sixty  made  their  First  Communion.  St. 
Catherine’s  in  Germantown  reports  an 
increase  in  numbers  and  a  greater  fidelity 
to  religious  duties  on  the  part  of  its 
parishoners.  The  infant  Church  of  the 
Holy  S  aviour  in  West  Philadelphia  has 
awakened  interest  and  zeal  among  the 
colored  Catholics  beyond  the  river. 

A  few  years  ago  the  colored  people 
lived  in  certain  localities,  where  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  care  for  them. 
Their  numbers  have  increased  amazingly 
in  a  short  time.  Daily  they  are  coming 
from  the  South,  and  they  have  spread 
out  into  almost  every  part  of  this  vast 
city.  It  is  impossible  for  the  few  priests 
and  Sisters,  charged  with  their  care,  to 
cover  this  territory  effectively.  The 


workers,  however,  are  doing  their  best 
and  much  fruit  is  derived  from  their  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  schools  attached  to  the  colored 
parishes  are  a  source  of  consolation  and 
hope,  and  productive  of  rich  results. 
Hundreds  of  children  are  receiving  in 
them  a  thoroughly  Catholic  education, 
which  influences  not  only  them  and  their 
parents,  but  many  others  also  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact.  Non-Catholic 
parents,  as  a  result,  are  desirous  of  send¬ 
ing  their  own  children  to  the  Catholic 
schools,  while  others  have  their  interest 
aroused  in  the  Church  in  this  way.  The 
schools  are  indeed  a  mighty  influence  for 
good  in  the  community.  This  fall  a  new 
school  was  opened  in  the  Holy  Redeemer 
parish. 

Report  of  the  Archdiocese. 


The  Josephite  Fathers  and  Their  Work 
( Continued  from  page  13) 

account  of  lack  of  priests.  Our  new 
college,  well  located  in  a  field  rich  with 
the  promise  of  vocations,  is  a  supreme 
effort  to  remedy  that  situation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  a  long  needed  step  for 
the  rapid  advancement  of  our  work. 

Our  most  serious  difficulty  at  present 
is  lack  of  means.  We  receive  no  other 
regular  income  than  the  annual  $3000 
granted  to  each  of  our  institutions  by  the 
Commission.  For  every  other  dollar 
we  must  depend  upon  the  good  will  of 
friends  and  the  hazard  of  begging.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  importance  of  these  two 
mission  nurseries  we  earnestly  ask  the 
Commission  to  favor  us,  is  possible,  with 
an  increased  allowance  for  their  main¬ 
tenance. 

(Very  Rev.)  Louis  B.  Pastorelli, 

Superior  General. 
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The  Present  and  Future  of  a  New  Diocese 


RALEIGH 

Help  is  needed  to  maintain  the  two 
schools  in  Wilmington  and  New  Bern 
which  are  proving  so  successful  that  it 
•  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  buildings  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
attendance. 

The  work  being  done  in  these  places 
is  typical  of  what  might  be  done  with 
equal  success  in  at  least  fifty  cities  with 
a  population  of  ten  thousand,  where  in 
many  instances  half  of  the  population 
is  colored.  To  provide  schools  to  which 
colored  non-Catholic  children  will  come 
in  goodly  numbers  is  the  only  practical 
way  of  obtaining  definite  and  permanent 
results  among  the  colored  race  in  North 
Carolina. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  prepare  for  the 
establishment  in  Washington,  N.  C.,  of 
a  school  and  later  a  church.  Out  of  a 
population  of  6000  colored  people  there 
is  not  one  Catholic.  Yet  we  calculated 
that  we  can  have  there  within  at  least 
ten  years,  more  than  250  Catholics, 
converts  from  among  the  children  in¬ 
structed  in  the  school  and  their  parents. 


As  a  beginning  at  least  $1000  will  be 
required. 

^  William  F.  Hafey, 

Bishop  of  Raleigh. 


Pro  mis  mg  Converts 

OKLAHOMA 


We  have  Negro  missions  with 
churches  at  Guthrie,  Hennessey  and 
Boley.  We  have  missions  without 
churches  at  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa. 
We  have  one  organized  parish  with  a 
resident  pastor  and  church  at  Okmulgee. 
This  latter  is  a  new  church  and  the 
parish  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few 
months.  Missions  were  preached  to 
the  colored  people  during  the  year  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City  and  Okmulgee. 
All  resulted  in  an  unexpected  number 
of  converts,  and  over  a  hundred,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  professional  class,  were 
left  in  convert  classes.  One  colored 


clergyman  is  now  preparing  for  bap¬ 
tism.  We  have  a  social  worker,  a  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Sister,  in  the  colored  work 
at  Oklahoma  City.  Churches  for  the 
colored  are  needed  both  there  and  in 
Tulsa.  The  colored  people  are  respond¬ 
ing  splendidly  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Church. 

You  could  not  give  me  all  I  need  for 
this  work  and  I  can  not  get  it  myself. 
It  is  too  bad,  for  China  presents  no  such 
chance  for  soul-winning  as  these  mis¬ 
sions. 

*  Francis  C.  Kelly, 
Bishop  of  Oklahoma . 
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Concentrating  on  City  JVork 


RICHMOND 

FEW  years  have  passed  now  since 
we  concentrated  our  efforts  on  city 
work,  and  each  succeeding  year  has  made 
it  more  evident  that  it  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  plainly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  healthy  progress  of  the 
parochial  schools,  especially  in  Richmond 
and  Norfolk.  The  enrollment  in  both 
places  has  broken  all  records.  Very 
many  applicants  had  to  be  refused  for 
lack  of  space. 

Only  through  the  advantages  we  offer 
in  the  way  of  education,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  we  hope  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
colored  man  and  lay  a  dependable  foun¬ 
dation  for  conversions  that  will  last. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  in  part  the 
reports  I  received  from  the  priests  in 
charge  of  the  Negro  work  in  Virginia: 

Richmond — Rev.  Joseph  B.  Glenn, 
S.  S.  J.,  says:  “Our  elementary  and 
high  school  is  now  accredited  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  our  voca¬ 
tional  school  is  in  full  swing,  and  the 
attendance  at  both  is  unprecedented. 
Our  opportunities  to  reach  the  Negro 
through  these  schools  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful,  if  only  we  had  the  funds.  My  bud¬ 
get  for  the  school  in  1926  will  be  $8905  ; 
more  than  half  of  this  will  go  to  pay 
competent  teachers.  I  respectfully  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  needs  of 
East  Richmond  and  South  Richmond. 
Both  of  these  sections  are  so  far  removed 
from  our  church  that  they  may  well 
be  regarded  as  isolated.  Each  section 
contains  about  15,000  colored  people. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  reach 
these  people.  To  do  this  schools  must 
be  erected.  These  developments  entered 
into,  we  would  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Mission,  be  able  to  reach 
the  Negro  population  of  the  entire  city 
of  Richmond.” 


Norfolk — Rev.  V.  D.  Warren,  S.  S. 
J.,  writes:  “On  September  10th  we 
opened  our  school  and,  as  in  the  past 
few  years,  great  numbers  applied  for  ad¬ 
mittance.  We  have  enrolled  in  the 
grammar  department  721  children  and 
in  the  high  school  101,  a  total  of  822. 
Each  year  our  problem  becomes  more 
tense.  For  before  our  enrollment  ceases 
we  shall  have  to  provide  for  at  least  900 
children.  Considering  the  poor  build¬ 
ings  at  our  disposal  and  the  strong  com¬ 
petition  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  God’s  goodness  that  we 
are  able  to  carry  on.  This  year  I  shall 
need  for  salaries  alone  about  $8000. 
The  school,  directly  and  indirectly  in¬ 
fluences  the  thought  of  at  least  4000 
Negroes  through  the  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  these  children.  The  burden  of 
keeping  up  such  an  institution  falls  upon 
one  priest.  This  is  my  tenth  year  at 
this  mission,  and  each  year  the  work 
with  all  its  possibilities  makes  me  more 
and  more  enthusiastic.  For  at  present 
I  have  a  convert  class  of  115  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  to  be  baptized  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Christmas.” 

*  D.  J.  O’Connell, 
Bishop  of  Richmond . 

Follow  up  Needed 

LITTLE  ROCK 

The  Negro  work  is  suffering  from  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  work  among  the 
white  people  in  this  section,  lack  of 
priests.  The  problem  of  converting  the 
Negro  will  near  a  solution  when  we 
have  priests  and  Sisters  to  work  among 
them  and  to  hold  their  confidence- 

The  pastor  at  Pine  Bluff  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  open  a  high  school  department. 
At  present  his  pupils  leave  Catholic  in¬ 
fluence  just  when  it  might  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  effect.  In  the  grade  school  they  are 
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too  young  to  take  religion  very  seriously 
and  their  parents  fear  to  allow  them  to 
become  Catholics.  At  the  high  school 
age  they  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
Faith.  This  opportunity  is  denied  them 
because  there  is  no  Catholic  secondary 
school  for  Negroes  They  go  either  to  the 
public  or  to  sectarian  schools,  which  arc 
all  inimical  to  Catholicity,  and  on  finish¬ 
ing  their  education  they  are,  unless  the 
grace  of  God  intervene,  lost  forever, 
with  the  result  that  the  work  of  the  early 
years  is  nullified. 

At  Fort  Smith  a  convent  is  badly 
needed  for  the  Sisters.  At  present  they 
must  come  a  great  distance  by  street  car 
through  the  manufacturing  district  and 
are  forced  to  leave  early  in  the  evening. 
This  reduces  their  efficiency  a  great  deal, 
for  they  can  not  get  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  charges  to  win  their 
confidence. 

In  Hot  Springs,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  are  doing  what  they  can 
for  the  Negroes  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  church  and  a  priest  to  look  after 
them,  the  efforts  of  the  Sisters  are  not 
meeting  with  the  results  they  would  if 
there  was  a  follow  up. 

^  John  B.  Morris, 
Bishop  of  Little  Rock. 

Success  Despite  Opposition 

DALLAS 

The  work  among  the  colored  people 
is  at  present  in  the  best  condition  since 
its  inception.  But  most  of  the  colored 
people  here  are  Baptists  or  Methodists 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to'  win  them 
than  it  is  in  localities  where  there  has 
been  a  Catholic  French  and  Spanish  in¬ 
fluence.  Their  ministers  are  fighting 
hard  to  keep  the  people  from  us.  They 
have  even  built  an  institution  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Moreover,  the  evil  of  divorce  makes  it 
impossible  for  some  who  are  interested 
to  join  the  Church. 


Last  year  some  of  the  graduates  of 
our  colored  school  entered  two  colleges 
of  high  standing.  They  needed  no  en¬ 
trance  examination  and  they  are  leading 
in  class  work.  This  gives  our  high 
school  practically  an  “A”  rating.  The 
sewing  and  art  work  of  our  school  girls 
was  put  on  exhibition  and  was  judged 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  colored 
schools. 

^  J.  P.  Lynch, 

Bishop  of  Dallas. 

Progress  Hampered  by 
Poverty 

a 

CHARLESTON 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had 
over  400  colored  children  in  our  schools, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  press  the  church 
into  service  as  a  school.  Even  then, 
although  the  good  Sisters  ran  a  double 
session,  we  were  obliged  to  refuse  fifty 
parents  who  desired  to  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  schools.  These  children 
come  to  our  schools  in  preference  to 
others.  Only  one  third  of  them  are 
Catholics;  yet  Catholic  prayers  are  said 
every  day  and  all  the  children  of  the 
school  are  obliged  to  learn  die  Catholic 
catechism. 

If  we  had  the  money  to  put  up  an¬ 
other  building  we  would  be  able  to  fill 
it  at  once.  Next  year  however  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  build  and  go  into  debt.  With 
your  help  I  can  pay  the  interest  on  this 
debt  and  run  the  school.  To  pay  the 
principal  I  shall  have  to  wait. 

If  I  only  had  the  money  I  could  start 
still  another  new  school  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city  and  fill  it. 

I  have  devoted  priests  and  most  zeal¬ 
ous  Sisters  engaged  in  the  work  for  the 
colored  people.  From  my  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  after  my  experience  in  the 
Southland,  the  conversion  of  the  colored 
people  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

^  Wm.  T.  Russell, 
Bishop  of  Charleston. 
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Remarkable  Story  of  Development 


BELLEVILLE 

CT.  AUGUSTINE'S  Colored  Cath- 
^  olic  Mission  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
is  not  yet  four  years  old.  We  are  very 
pleased,  however,  with  the  success  that 
has  attended  our  efforts  since  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  our  temporary  chapel  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  1921. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  our  progress:  amongst  the  most 
notable  being  the  active  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Belleville  and  that  of  the  Pastors  and 
Catholic  people  of  East  St.  Louis;  the 
solicitude  and  zeal  of  Mother  Katharine 
Drexel  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  charge  of  our  school ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  support  we  have 
received  from  the  Board  of  Negro  and 
Indian  Missions.  God’s  holy  grace  op¬ 


erating  in  an  almost  visible  manner,  has 
done  the  rest. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  we  started 
this  mission  with  a  debt  of  $18,000.  This 
has  been  reduced  to  $7,000,  although 
in  the  meanwhile  we  have  built  two 
class  rooms  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$4,000,  bought  two  additional  lots  cost¬ 
ing  $2,000,  installed  a  heating  plant 
which  cost  $2,500,  not  to  mention  minor 
repairs  and  improvements. 

Our  congregation  is  still  small,  but 
growing  rapidly;  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  old-time  Catholics,  they 
are  all  converts,  and  we  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  being  able  to  present  a  class  of 
eighty-two  of  them  for  Confirmation  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter. 

It  is,  however,  from  and  through  our 
school  that  the  best  direct  and  indirect 


CONFIRMATION  CLASS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED,  ST.  NICHOLAS  CHURCH.  ST.  LOUIS  • 
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results  are  to  be  reported.  When  we  re¬ 
call  that  less  than  three  years  ago  we 
started  the  grade  school  with  only  half-a- 
dozen  kindergarten  children,  we  feel 
grateful  to  God  and  to  our  benefactors, 
for  we  have  now  a  kindergarten  and  five 
grades,  and  180  children  in  attendance. 
When  this  Mission  opened  not  one  Cath¬ 
olic  child  of  school  age  was  to  be  found, 
whereas  now  almost  half  of  our  pupils 
are  Catholics,  converts,  of  course.  These 
little  ones  act  as  heralds  of  the  faith  in 
many  homes,  whilst  our  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Scout  troops  help  us  to  keep  in  close 
and  friendly  contact  with  many  of  the 
more  advanced  children  who  frequent 
the  public  schools.  The  Colored  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  East  St. 
Louis  have  recently  closed  down,  and 
our  playground  and  recreation  hall 
have  become  the  popular  meeting  place 
for  many  young  people. 

The  future  of  our  mission,  I  would 
venture  to  remark,  hinges  on  the  school. 
It  has  been  our  policy  to  add  just  one 
grade  each  year.  In  that  way  we  can 
train  our  own  children  from  kinder¬ 
garten  up.  This  year  we  must  provide 
an  additional  class-room  before  Septem¬ 
ber  to  take  care  of  our  sixth  grade. 
Along  with  this  additional  class-room 
we  intend,  if  our  resources  allow  it,  to 
enlarge  our  manual  training  department. 
This  branch  of  instruction  is  now  much 
in  vogue  in  the  public  schools,  and  if 
account  be  taken  of  the  Negro’s  present 
status  and  outlook  on  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  manual  training  should 
hold  an  important  place  in  any  well 
planned  curriculum. 

These  two  items  alone,  which  will 
cost  approximately  $3,000.00,  will 
almost  exhaust  next  year’s  total  re¬ 
sources.  When  we  take  into  account 
that  our  school  is  a  free  school,  that  we 
have  to  provide  salaries  for  four  teach¬ 
ers,  and  that  we  have  to  meet  the  note 
that  annually  falls  due  on  the  mission 
property,  the  only  hope  I  can  see  for 
this  coming  school  year,  is  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  Board  of  Negro  and 
Indian  Missions. 

(Rev.)  P.  Harrington,  S.  M.  A. 


Prestige  of  Church  Depends 
on  Schools 

LOUISVILLE 

The  field  for  activity  amongst  the 
colored  people  in  the  diocese  of  Louis¬ 
ville  is  very  large.  There  are  over 
40,000  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Louisville 
itself,  and  of  these  not  even  1000  are 
Catholics.  Over  fifty-five  years  ago. 
Father  Spalding,  later  Bishop  of  Peoria, 
established  the  first  church  for  colored 
Catholics  in  the  city,  but  after  all  these 
years  the  parish  he  established,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s,  numbers  only  500  Communi¬ 
cants. 

Seventeen  years  ago  St.  Peter  Claver's 
parish  was  established  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  but  the  parish  is  very 
small  and  has  many  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

The  work  of  gaining  converts  to  the 
Church  amongst  the  colored  people  has 
been  very  slow.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  likelihood  of  our  making  much 
progress  until  we  can  offer  our  people 
some  of  the  advantages  which  non- 
Catholic  churches  are  able  to  offer.  This 
is  especially  true  regarding  education. 

We  have  only  a  dozen  colored  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  city  who  have  had  an  ad¬ 
vanced  education.  Naturally  the  edu¬ 
cated  non-Catholic  is  not  attracted  to  a 
group  among  whom  he  will  find  so  few 
of  his  intellectual  equals.  Therefore 
we  must  strive  to  provide  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  possible  for  our  own  people  in 
order  that  the  stigma  of  ignorance  may 
gradually  be  effaced  from  the  colored 
Catholics. 

We  are  making  what  efforts  we  can 
with  the  meagre  funds  at  our  disposal 
and  are  hoping  that  the  future  will  bring 
brighter  davs.  Free  schools  are  main¬ 
tained  in  all  colored  parishes  through¬ 
out  the  diocese  and  St.  Augustine’s 
parish,  Louisville,  conducts  a  free  high 
school  and  is  planning  to  open  a  com¬ 
mercial  course. 

(Rev.)  M.  Frankenberger. 
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Lay  Teachers  to  the  Rescue 

MOBILE 

The  mission  work  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  diocese  of  Mobile  has 
progressed  favorably  during  the  year. 
Our  schools  are  well  attended,  and  there 
is  a  spirit  of  faith  and  piety  manifest  in 


all  the  missions.  We  can  not  commend 
too  highly  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
of  religious  women  and  priests  engaged 
in  these  missions  and  our  deepest  regret 
is  that  we  can  not  get  twice  as  many  to 
take  up  the  work.  The  laborers,  in¬ 
deed,  are  few  but  the  harvest  is  great. 
Last  year,  not  being  able  to  secure 
Sisters,  a  number  of  lay  teachers  were 
pressed  into  service  with  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  In  Tuscaloosa,  Fairfield, 
and  Chastang,  all  the  teachers  were  lay. 
While  this  entails  considerable  expense, 
it  opens  up  a  career  for  ambitious  girls, 
some  of  whom  afterwards  secure  per¬ 
manent  places  as  public  school  teachers. 

We  have  still  to  complain  of  the  loss 


of  many  of  our  best  colored  families  who 
were  attracted  to  the  East  and  North¬ 
west,  where  they  find  more  lucrative 
employment  and  other  advantages, 
which  they  can  not  enjoy  in  the  South. 
Still,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Edward  P.  Allen, 
Bishop  of  Mobile . 


Work  in  a  Western  City 

OMAHA 

The  work  here  among  the  Negroes  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  but  considerable 
progress  has  been  made-  The  bulk  of 
the  congregation  is  composed  of  converts. 
Most  of  our  children  when  they  come  to 
us  are  non-Catholics,  but  they  soon  ask 
for  Baptism  if  their  parents  are  willing. 
Recently  we  had  a  Confirmation  class,  at 
which  thirty-three  children  and  sixteen 
grown  people  were  confirmed  —  forty- 
nine  in  all.  A  great  help  to  the  work 
would  be  a  manual  training  school. 
What  the  Negro  needs  is  to  be  taught 
how  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  keep 
( Continued,  on  page  21) 


beginnings  of  a  parochial  school 
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Neiv  Negro  Parish  Arouses  Enthusiasm 


NATCHEZ 

RESPECTFULLY  ask  the  Board 
to  give  to  the  Diocese  of  Natchez  the 
usual  allotment  of  $6,000  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  sum  is  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  each  of  the  workers  amongst 
the  Negroes  and  Indians  in  the  diocese 
receives  some  portion  of  it ;  it  helps  them 
to  live  and  to  meet  the  ordinary  de¬ 
mands  of  their  work.  Without  it  the 
work  in  the  diocese  would  be  badly  crip¬ 
pled,  and  in  many  cases  existing  organi¬ 
zations  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  petition  the  Board  also  to  grant  a 
special  donation  of  at  least  $2500  to¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  a  new  church  for 
the  colored  at  Bay  St.  Louis.  We  have 
in  the  city  of  Bay  St.  Louis  more  than 
five  hundred  Catholic  colored  people. 
They  come  from  families  that  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  faith  for  generations  back. 
Up  to  one  year  ago  these  people  have 
been  attending  a  white  church.  Last 
year,  with  the  help  of  your  Board,  a 
very  nice  school  was  erected  for  the 
colored  people,  and  part  of  this  school 
has  been  used  as  a  chapel  where  they 
have  been  attending  Mass  on  Sundays, 
two  Masses  being  given  them  each  Sun¬ 
day.  The  people  are  very  much  en¬ 
thused  over  the  idea  of  having  their  own 
parish.  Since  this  present  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into,  they  seem  to  have 
awakened  to  a  new  life.  Many  who 
formerly  did  not  attend  their  duties  have 
now  returned  and  nine  converts  have 
been  received  since  last  September. 
However,  the  school  is  increasing  to 
such  proportions  that  it  going  to  be 
necessary  to  open  up  more  class  rooms, 
or  dismiss  the  children.  Certainly  the 
latter  alternative  can  hardly  be  thought 
of.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  use 
as  class  rooms  the  space  now  occupied 
in  the  building  by  the  chapel,  and  this 
will  of  course  necessitate  the  erection  of 
a  new  church.  In  fact,  even  apart  from 


this  a  new  church  is  necessary,  because 
although  Father  Baltes  gives  the  people 
two  Masses  each  Sunday,  yet  the  chapel 
is  so  crowded  that  he  says  many  of  his 
people  stay  away  because  they  cannot 
find  room.  Now,  this  community  at 
present  is  carrying  a  debt  of  $5000  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  school  and  the  convent,  and  this  is 
almost  as  heavy  a  debt  as  they  can  bear 
with  safety.  Hence  it  is  that  I  appeal 
to  your  Board  for  funds  to  help  us  erect 
a  church  for  them. 

We  have  need  of  a  school  at  DeLisle, 
one  of  the  missions  attended  by  Father 
Sweeney,  S.  S.  J.,  from  Pass  Christian. 
Here  at  DeLisle  we  have  a  nice  church 
were  Mass  is  said  three  Sundays  in  each 
month  for  304  souls.  Here  are  more 
than  100  children  and  these  children 
are  not  only  deprived  of  Catholic  school 
education  but  even  of  any  education 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Father  Boumans,  C.  I.  C.  M.,  of 
Sulphur  Springs,  sends  in  an  earnest 
appeal  for  help  in  paving  a  debt  of 
$2100  on  his  rectory.  He  is  staggering 
under  this  burden  in  his  small  parish. 
Father  Boumans  attends  two  churches. 
*  Richard  O.  Gerow, 

Bishop  of  Natchez. 


Work  in  a  Western  City 
( Continued,  from  page  20) 

his  home  neat  and  clean,  but  with  our 
lack  of  means  this  is  out  of  the  question 
at  the  present.  Our  first  aim  must  be 
to  clear  off  our  debt. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  open  another 
class-room  in  the  fall,  which  will  require 
extra  equipment  and  another  teacher. 
We  shall  have  to  pay  $1000  in  interest 
and  on  the  principal  of  our  debt.  Im¬ 
provements  and  repairs  are  needed. 
(Rev.)  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J. 
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A  Catholic  Tuskegee 

_  - . . 

BALTIMORE 


'THHE  Cardinal  Gibbons  Institute  is  a 
new  school  under  Catholic  auspices 
working  along  the  same  lines  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  successful  Negro  institutions, 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  the  Hampton 
Institute.  The  Cardinal  Gibbons  In¬ 
stitute  was  opened  in  September,  1924, 
and  the  work  of  its  first  year  already 
justifies  the  hopes  entertained  for  it. 
Its  field  of  activity  is  not  merely  local 
but  it  welcomes  colored  youth  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  desire  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practical  training  in  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  mechanical  pur¬ 
suits.  It  hopes  to  turn  out  graduates 
who  will  be  fitted  to  assume  leadership 
in  moral,  educational,  civic,  and  indus¬ 
trial  advancement  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  communities  from  which  they 
come.  Another  of  its  projects  is  an 
Extension  Service,  designed  to  interest 
and  educate  the  Negro  population  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Maryland  in  im¬ 
proved  farming,  in  housekeeping,  and 
in  other  industrial  activities. 


The  management  of  the  school  is 
under  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Trustees  with  the  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more,  ex  officio,  as  President.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  school  is  under  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  of  which  Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Benson  is  President.  The  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  is  given  by  Rev.  John 
La  Farge,  S.  J.,  Chaplain  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  principal  of  the  school  is 
Victor  Daniel,  who,  Admiral  Benson 
says,  “is  a  splendid)  colored  man,  an 
ardent  Catholic,  with  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Alabama,  and  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  Colored  at  Bordentown.” 

The  establishment  of  this  institution 
is  indeed  timely.  Many  more  such 
schools  are  urgently  needed,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  more  enter¬ 
prising  Negroes  realize  the}  advantages 
of  education  and  the  Catholics  seek  it 
in  schools  where  their  Faith  is  often  ex¬ 
posed  to  grave  dangers. 


SHOE  SHOP.  ST.  EMMA’S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BELMEAD,  VIRGINIA 
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Here  and  There  in  the  North 


WILMINGTON  —  The  work 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Wilmington  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
the  Josephite  Fathers.  Their  efforts 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  of 
Glen  Riddle,  Pa.  The  results  of  the 
work  are -most  gratifying  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  give  bright  hopes  of 
greater  fruits  in  the  years  to  come. — 
Joseph  J.  Monaghan,  Bishop  of 
Lidda,  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wilmington. 

T>UFFALO — There  is  a  wonderful 
field  for  missionary  activity  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  with  its  population  of 
18  000  Negroes. 

Until  lately  our  parish  was  much  di¬ 
vided  because  of  differences  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Negroes.  But 
fortunately  these  difficulties  have  been 
smoothed  out,  causing  a  gain  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  Mass. 

These  people  are  very  poor,  some  arc 
out  of  employment,  but  on  the  whole 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 

We  hope  to  begin  the  erection  of  a 
school. —  (Rev.)  John  J.  Lalley,  Diocese 
of  Buffalo. 

ly/TILWAUKEE — Though  the  dear 
Lord  has  lavished  His  gifts  upon 
our  mission  in  the  past,  we  still  shoulder 
a  debt  of  $180,000,  besides  the  daily 
support  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  mostly 
homeless  colored  children.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  run  about  $5000  a  month  ; 
not  mentioning  the  many  necessary  ac¬ 
commodations  planned  but  not  yet  real¬ 
ized. — Fr.  Philip  Steffes,  O.  M.  Cap. 


T  EAVEN WORTH  —  The  prospects 
of  the  work  in  Kansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas,  are  very  good.  The  Negroes  are 
working  faithfully  to  build  up  a  good 
parish.  Our  numbers  have  more  than 
doubled  since  the  parish  began,  Easter 
1924.  At  present  we  count  105.  The 
increase  has  been  due  mostly  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  fallen  away  Catholics.  We 
have  a  school  of  forty-one  children 
taught  by  two  lay  teachers. —  (Rev.) 
A  n  gel  us,  O.  F.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

TOS  ANGELES — Los  Angeles  has 
today  over  fifty  thousand  Negroes, 
of  whom  over  five  hundred  are  Catho¬ 
lics.  Their  desire  of  a  church  and 
school  of  their  own  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cant¬ 
well,  who  has  entrusted  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  to  the  African  For¬ 
eign  Missionaries.  At  the  present  time 
two  priests  of  this  Society  have  taken 
charge  of  the  work  and  hope  soon  to 
have  a  flourishing  parish. —  (Rev.  )  Ig- 
natius  Lissner. 

T^\E4  ROIT — The  outlook  of  the 
work  for  the  colored  of  Detroit 
is  at  present  more  encouraging.  Still 
the  progress  is  very  slow,  because  the 
colored  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
city,  and  .many  of  them  are  constantly 
moving  from  one  locality  to  another, 
thus  making  it  very  hard  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  many  difficulties,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  converts.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  cate¬ 
chism  class  for  children  and  adults  in 
another  section  of  the  city.  Parish  has 
506  members.  Sixteen  converts  last 
year. —  (Rev.)  Charles  Kapp,  C.  S.  Sp. 
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The  Seminary  for  Colored 
Priests 


St.  Augustine’s  Mission  House,  a 
preparatory  seminary  for  colored  aspir¬ 
ants  to  the  priesthood,  was  first  opened 
in  1920.  It  is  located  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
M  iss.,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  has  a  student-body  of  forty  colored 
boys  and  a  faculty  of  seven  priests.  It 
is  intended  that  all  these  young  men  be 
received  into  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word  and  after  their  ordination  work 
among  their  own  people.  This  institu¬ 


tion  has  received  special  encouragement 
from  His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  and  even  from  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Pius  XI.  The  work  has 
its  difficulties  as  well  as  its  successes,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  com¬ 
munication  from  its  Rector,  Rev.  M. 
Christman,  S.  V.  D.: 

“The  splendid  contribution  of  $8,- 
000.00  to  our  work  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  helped  us  far  beyond  my  power 
to  say.  Our  expenses  last  year  amounted 
to  $13,000.00;  this  included  the  interest 
on  a  loan  of  $4,000.00  which  was  made 
two  years  ago  for  the  building.  We 
received  for  this  annual  budget  $5,- 
000.00  from  your  Commission  and  were 
( Continued,  on  page  25) 
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occupying  a  single  room  over  a  garage. 
More  help  should  be  given  to  this  good 
man  in  Shreveport,  as  well  as  to  the 
priests  and  Sisters  in  the  other  places. 
Father  Cooney’s  total  income  at  Marks- 
ville  last  year  was  only  $306.  He  can 
not  nearly  live  on  this.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  badly  in  need  of  a  Ford  car  to 
attend  his  scattered  flock  and  to  visit  a 
mission,  eight  miles  away.  Father 
Kelly,  C.  S.  Sp.,  who  is  attending  the 
mission  at  Spanish  Lake  needs  more 
help  than  he  gets.  Even  the  new  parish 
in  Alexandria  can  not  make  ends  meet. 
*  C.  Van  de  Ven, 

Bishop  of  Alexandria. 


MASS  OF  THE  NEOPHYTES 


Struggling  Missions 

ALEXANDRIA 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers 
in  this  diocese  is  above  all  praise.  Their 
newest  parish  in  Shreveport  is  making 
rapid  progress  both  spiritually  and  ma¬ 
terially.  The  pastor  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  some  converts  into  the  Church 
and  has  more  under  instruction.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  combination  church  and  school 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8,000  but  $3,500  are  still  due  on  it. 
The  school,  though  urgently  needed  can 
not  be  opened  until  a  home  for  the  Sis¬ 
ters  is  provided.  The  priest  himself  is 


Seminary  for  Colored  Students 
( Continued  from  page  24) 
able  to  raise  another  $5,000.00  from 
donations  of  benefactors,  income  from 
investments  of  free  scholarships,  and 
tuition  fees  of  students.  Thus  we  had 
a  deficit  of  $3,000.00,  to  cover  which 
we  were  compelled  to  seek  another 
loan.” 

“The  work  is  progressing  with  singu¬ 
lar  success.  This  year  fourteen  new 


boys  were  added  to  our  student-roster 
and  they  are  all  of  good  character.  In 
fact,  we  seem  to  have  gathered  here  the 
cream  of  the  colored  people.  This  year 
will  mark  a  notable  step  forward  in  the 
work  for  in  June  our  first  class  will  be 
graduated.  They  will  have  completed 
with  credit  the  six-year  classical  course 
and  will  be  ready  to  enter  our  Novitiate. 
There  are  five  in  that  class,  and  there 
will  be  nine  graduates  in  1927.” 
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Negro  Missions 

Baptisms 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches 

Priests 

Children 

Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alexandria  . 

5,500 

7 

5 

235 

15 

7 

1,012 

Bahama  Islands  . 

.  .  .  .  5,000 

10 

4 

95 

48 

10 

620 

Baltimore  . 

.  ...  36,000 

13 

21 

919 

186 

16 

2,238 

Belleville  . 

1 

3 

•  •  • 

.  .  • 

1 

180 

Belmont  Abfcev  . 

.  ...  150 

2 

2 

12 

8 

2 

75 

Brooklyn  . 

1 

2 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

112 

Buffalo  . 

200 

1 

1 

4 

2 

.  . 

,  ,  ,  , 

Chicago  . 

1 

n 

3 

1 

400 

Cincinnati  . 

2 

2 

.  .  . 

•  .  . 

1 

216 

Charleston  . 

_  1.000 

2 

2 

32 

19 

4 

573 

Columbus  . 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  • 

1 

117 

Corpus  Christi  . 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

55 

Covington  . 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

1 

53 

Dallas  . 

250 

1 

1 

4 

25 

1 

250 

Detroit  . 

506 

1 

1 

18 

16 

.  . 

,  ,  ,  , 

Galveston  . 

.  .  .  .  6,000 

6 

6 

291 

14 

5 

896 

Indianapolis  . 

.  .  .  .  500 

1 

1 

17 

5 

1 

80 

Kansas  Citv  . 

1 

1 

6 

27 

1 

160 

Lafayette  . 

60.000 

8 

12 

1,756 

54 

18 

3,430 

Leavenworth  . 

750 

4 

3 

21 

28 

3 

201 

Little  Rock  . 

.  .  .  .  500 

3 

3 

20 

15 

4 

740 

Los  Angeles  . 

. .  .  .  500 

1 

1 

*  *  V 

.  .  . 

1 

.... 

Louisville  . 

.  ...  1,600 

3 

2 

19 

10 

9 

592 

Milwaukee  .  . . 

1 

2 

.  .  . 

... 

1 

250 

Mobile  . 

5,273 

16 

11 

357 

.  .  • 

18 

1,627 

Nashville  . 

600 

3 

3 

17 

10 

3 

290 

Natchez  . 

3,478 

15 

13 

112 

68 

14 

1,891 

New  Orleans  . 

31,750 

13 

21 

1,481 

125 

20 

4,452 

New  York  . 

15,000 

2 

7 

401 

104 

3 

908 

Oklahoma  . 

1,056 

4 

2 

•  .  • 

.  .  . 

•  •. 

•  •  •  • 

Omaha  . 

400 

1 

1 

18 

40 

1 

160 

Philadelphia  . 

3,000 

4 

8 

135 

122 

4 

576 

Pittsburgh  . 

1 

1 

.  .  • 

•  .  . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

Raleigh  . 

300 

2 

2 

.  .  • 

18 

2 

379 

Richmond  . 

1,372 

5 

6 

61 

56 

6 

2,048 

St.  Augustine  . 

3 

3 

.  .  • 

.  .  . 

6 

645 

St.  Louis  . 

8,000 

4 

3 

263 

209 

6 

726 

San  Antonio  . 

800 

3 

2 

13 

16 

4 

560 

St.  Paul  . 

1 

1 

.  .  • 

•  •  • 

,  , 

.... 

Savannah  . 

1,325 

6 

11 

53 

162 

9 

1,695 

Wilmington  . 

500 

2 

4 

29 

16 

3 

206 
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1 

Survey  oj  India n  Missions 


The  present  scope  of  the  work  on 
Catholic  Indian  missions  includes  154 
mission  centers  scattered 
Present  throughout  the  Indian 

country  where  100,000 
Catholic  Indians  are  inter- 


Scope 
of  Work 


tended  by  the  forty  priests  assigned  to 
the  spiritual  care  of  the  children.  In 
mission  schools  the  enrollment  is  6,350, 
while  approximately  10,000  children  are 
\\  ithout  religion  or  school  facilities  of 
anv  kind. 


mingled  with  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000 
pagan  Indians  and 
as  many  protestants. 

There  are  340 
churches  and  chapels 
attended  by  200 
priests.  In  the  fifty- 
five  mission  schools 
there  are  450  Sis¬ 
ters,  who  teach  the 
Indian  girls  the 
grade  subjects 
and  train  them 
in  household  duties. 

The  boys  are  taught 
useful  trades,  more 

than  sixty  Brothers 
assisting  the  priests 
in  this  and  other 
mission  work.  De¬ 
voted  lay  teachers, 
many  of  them  In¬ 
dian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  trained  by  the 
priests  and  Sisters, 

help  to  keep  the 
Faith  among  the 
boys  and  girls  who 
attend  the  twenty- 

five  Catholic  day 
schools.  In  three 
Catholic  hospitals 
the  sick  and  infirm 
are  cared  for  and 

their  Faith  safeguarded.  In  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  schools,  6,000  Catholic 
children  have  been  placed  because  of  lack 
of  funds  to  provide  mission  schools  for 
them..  Unfortunately,  these  schools  are 

too  widely  scattered  to  be  adequately  at¬ 


Orders 

of 

Priests 


MESCALERO  APACHE  GIRL 


The  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  the  California 
Province 
are  engaged 
in  mission 
work  among 
the  Tinneh  Indians 
and  Eskimo,  in 
Alaska;  the  Yakima, 
Colville  and  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington  ; 
the  Umatilla,  O  re- 
gon;  the  Nez  Perce 
and  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho;  the  Black- 
feet,  Flathead,  As- 
siniboine,  Gros  Ven¬ 
tre  and  Crow,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Fathers  of 
the  Missiouri  Prov¬ 
ince  are  laboring 
among  the  Sioux  of 
South  Dakota,  and 
the  Arapaho  and 
Shoshoni,  Wyoming. 
Franciscan  Fathers 
of  the  Province  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  are  to  be 
found  among  the 
Ottawa  and  Potta- 
watomi,  Michigan ; 
the  Menominee, 


Stockbridge,  and  Chippewa,  Wisconsin ; 
the  Mescalero  Apache,  New  Mexico; 
the  Papago,  Pima,  Miricopa,  Apache  and 
Naqui,  Arizona;  the  Yuma,  Cocopah, 
Mojav  and  Digger,  California.  Prov¬ 
ince  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio,  has  sent  missionaries  to  the  Pueblo, 
Jucarilla,  Apache  and  Zuni,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  to  the  Navajo,  Arizona.  Ca¬ 
puchin  Fathers  of  the  Irish  Province  are 
at  work  among  the  Tenino,  Wasco  and 
Paiute,  Oregon ;  and  among  the  Digger 
tribes  of  California.  Benedictine  Fathers 
are  at  work  among  the  Chippewa,  Min¬ 
nesota;  the  Sioux  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota;  the  Hidatsa,  Arickaree 
and  Mandan  of  North  Dakota;  the 
Pottawatomi,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Wichita  of  Oklahoma,  the  Assiniboine 
and  Yankton  of  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
Montana.  Other  orders  are  represented 
as  follows:  The  Norbertine  Fathers 
among  the  Oneida,  Wisconsin;  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Society  of  St.  Edmund, 
among  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  Mon¬ 
tana;  the  Theatine  Fathers  among  the 
Southern  Ute,  Colorado;  the  Discalced 
Carmelite  Fathers  among  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma;  the  Belgian  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Scheut  among  the  Choctaw, 
Mississippi;  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
the  Divine  Savior  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  Oregon, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 


Jesus,  from  Germany,  among  the  South 
Dakota  Sioux. 

Diocesan  priests  carry  on  the  work 
among  the  Indians  of  the  diocese  of 
Portland,  Maine;  Ogdensburg,  New 
York;  Marquette,  Michigan;  Detroit, 
Michigan ;  Lead,  South  Dakota ;  Helena, 
Montana;  Seattle,  Washington;  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico;  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Oregon  City,  Oregon ;  Baker  City,  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  following  communities  of  Sisters 
are  engaged  in  mission  schools;  Sisters  of 
the  *  Blessed  Sacrament 
Communi-  for  jn(j;ans  and  Colored 

Sisters  People,  Nebraska,  New 

Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
South  Dakota;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming;  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Oklahoma;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Idaho; 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin ;  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Providence,  Idaho  and 
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Montana  (schools  and  hospitals),  and 
Washington;  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  of  Notre  Dame,  Michigan ;  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Loretto,  New  Mexico  and  Okla¬ 
homa;  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes,  Michigan; 
Missionaries  of  St.  Mary  and  Lady 
catechists,  Washington;  and  Ursuline 
Nuns,  Montana  and  Alaska.  The  Grey 
Nuns,  in  North  Dakota,  Sisters  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  give  catecheti¬ 
cal  instruction  in  Government  schools. 
Three  Sisters  of  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Missions  have  but  recently  come  to 
America  to  labor  as  field  and  hospital 
nurses  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  of 
Mississippi. 


To  one  familiar  with  Indian  character 

and  Indian  life  and  customs,  the  lives 

of  the  first  missionaries 

Triumph  who  went  among  these 

of  the  , 

Cross  pagans  seem  superhuman 

and  the  results  accomp¬ 
lished  marvelous.  “Before  we  knew  how 
to  pray,”  an  old  Sioux  once  said,  “we 
offered  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  first 
smoke  of  the  calumet.”  Like  the  blind 
man  in  the  Gospel  story,  the  red  man 


awaited  the  coming  of  the  Light  of  the 
World.  To  north,  east,  west  and  south, 
missionaries  came  ministering  to  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  red  man,  opening  the 
eyes  of  his  soul.  Missions  were  perma¬ 
nently  established,  mission  schools  were 
opened,  and  the  Sisters  came  to  gather  in 
the  Indian  children.  Warlike  Indians 
that  defied  armed  troops  foreswore  their 
grievances  at  the  word  of  padre  and 
blackrobe.  Warriors  who  gloried  in 
their  gory  deeds  laid  down  the  weapons 
of  warfare  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  taught  them  by  these  devoted  yeo¬ 
men  of  Christ.  Degenerate  pagans  be¬ 
came  pious  Christians.  Savage  life  was 
radically  reformed.  And  in  a  few  short 
years  in  all  the  tribes  visited  by  the 
priest,  groups  of  converts  segregated 
themselves  in  order  to  avoid  pagan  con¬ 
tamination.  Whole  bands,  and  even 
whole  tribes,  threw  away  the  “medicine” 
and  all  the  practices  resulting  from  it 
and  had  been  transformed  into  Catholic 
communities  resembling  closely  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial 
step  on  the  part  of  the  American  Church 
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in  the  fulfilling  of  her  obligations  to  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  land,  was  taken 
in  1791  when  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  Indians  of  Maine  petitioned  Bishop 
Carroll  to  send  them  a  priest  that  they 
might  not  be  without  the  Sacraments 
and  the  consolations  of  holy  religion.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  Bishop 
Carroll  complied  with  their  request.  As 
the  nation  grew  to  the  westward,  and 
particularly  after  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  her  Indian  mission  field  was 
greatly  widened  and  vast  hordes  of  rov¬ 
ing  pagans  claimed  her  attention.  Even¬ 
tually,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  their  contributions  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Catholic  Indians,  came  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  in  America,  as 
did  the  vast  Oregon  Territory  with  its 
teeming  population  of  Indians,  many  of 
them  Catholics. 

The  zeal  of  the  Church  was  restrained 
only  by  her  poverty  and  dearth  of  priests. 

At  all  times  the  apostolic 
spirit  and  heroic  efforts 
were  required.  At  the 
time  of  the  greatest  need 
God  raised  up  DeSmet, 
the  apostle  of  the  Indians  of  these  latter 
days,  who  blazed  the  way  throughout  all 
the  Northwest  and  led  on  and  settled 
among  the  savages  those  bands  of  heroic 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  have  written  in 
our  national  Church  history  one  of  its 
hrighest  pages.  The  seal  of  the  labors 
and  all  but  martyrdom  of  these  Sons  of 
Loyola  is  set  upon  the  Indians  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  many  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  while  on  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  old  Oregon  Territory  the 
impress  of  the  Oblates  is  conspicuously 
in  evidence.  But  so  large  was  the  field 
that  even  to  this  day  it  has  never  been 
adequately  covered,  despite  the  fact  that 
Franciscans  came  to  the  rescue  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  and  Benedictines  in 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Oklahoma,  while  many  heroic  secu¬ 
lar  priests,  particularly  on  the  Northern 
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Pacific  coast,  whose  struggles  and  vic¬ 
tories  have  remained  unsung  and  almost 
unnoticed,  have  emulated  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  apostolic  age. 
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Converted  tribes  have  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  to  Christianity,  despite  the  lure 
of  their  tribal  life  and 
customs.  With  the  white 
man’s  invasion  of  the  land 
the  red  man  believed  to 
be  his  very  own,  came  the 
danger  to  the  temporal  and 
well-being  of  the  Indians. 
Wars  brought  about  by  the  unjust  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  Indians,  necessitated 
Government  interference  and  later,  Gov¬ 
ernment  surveillance.  With  every  In¬ 
dian  a  prisoner  on  his  own  reservation, 
the  conquest  of  arms  where  it  prevailed 
at  all,  threatened  to  be  short-lived.  It 
was  in  this  emergency  that  President 
Grant’s  so-called  Peace  Policy  was  put 
into  effect.  Such  was  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  Peace  Policy  that  Cath¬ 
olic  missionaries  were  assigned  to  only 
eight  agencies,  and  as  a  consequence,  80,- 
000  Catholic  Indians  scattered  over  sev¬ 
enty-two  other  agencies,  passed,  body 
and  soul,  under  absolute  Protestant  rule. 
In  their  grief,  the  missionaries  appealed 
to  their  bishops  to  take  measures  to  right 
the  evil.  Members  of  the  hierarchy,  in 
consultation,  decided  to  establish  at 
Washington  a  single  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Government,  and 
made  application  to  His  Grace,  the  Most 
Reverend  James  Roosevelt  Bay  ley,  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  to  take 
such  actions  as  would  fulfill  their  wishes. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1874,  His 
Grace,  aided  by  prominent  ecclesiastics 
and  lay  Catholics  in  the  East,  formed  at 
the  seat  of  Government  a  missionary  as¬ 
sociation,  with  General  Charles  Ewing, 
as  first  Catholic  Indian  Commissioner, 
at  its  head.  The  work  was  commended 
to  the  faithful  by  the  Sacred  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Propaganda,  and  in  1881,  the 
association  was  incorporated  under  the 
title,  “The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.”  The  Third  Plenarv  Council 
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of  Baltimore  officially  recognized  the  In¬ 
dian  Missionary  Society  instituted  by 
Archbishop  Bayley,  and  thenceforth  The 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  be¬ 
came  the  central  source  of  inspiration  to 
Catholic  Indian  mission  work  and  of 
protection  to  it. 

While  the  Church  may  point  with 
pride  to  the  glorious  records  of  her  past 
achievement  among  the  Indians,  and  to 
the  encouraging  status  of  her  present 
work,  she  can  not  close  her  eyes  to  the 
grave  responsibility  that  is  upon  her  to 


Solution 
of  the 
Indian 
problem 


work  should  not  be  in  the  way  of  any 
other  good  and  necessary 
work,  neither  should  it  be 
brushed  aside  and  neg¬ 
lected  because  of  any  other 
work.  The  soil  of  almost 
every  State  has  been  crimsoned  by  the 
blood  of  the  heroic  pioneers  of  the  past, 
or  moistened  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
of  the  Indian  missionaries  of  the  present. 
It  rests  with  the  great-hearted  Catholic 
laity  of  today  to  carry  on  this  work. 
“We  ask  for  little  for  ourselves,"  writes 
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sustain  this  work  and  to  extend  it,  to 
the  end  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  brought  to  the  100,000  pagan  In¬ 
dians  who  still  continue  to  practise  all 
the  abominations  of  heathenism  and  are 
a  blot  upon  the  civilization  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  No  question  is  ever  disposed  of 
until  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  right  way, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  our  aboriginal 
Americans  are  still  among  the  strongest 
claimants  upon  the  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  question  that  presents  it¬ 
self  today  for  answer  is,  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  Indian  mission  work?  This 


Very  Rev.  John  B.  Sifton,  S.  J.,  from 
St.  Michael,  Alaska,  “but  for  our  mis¬ 
sions  much."  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  these  men,  voluntary  exiles 
from  home  and  friends,  have  never 
crossed  the  divide  between  the  land  of 
eternal  snow  and  the  road  that  leads 
back  home.  The  Indian  problem  will 
find  a  solution  if  every  member  of  our 
Catholic  laity,  privileged  as  he  is  to  bear 
in  his  soul  the  sign  of  the  living  God, 
will  recognize  substantially  the  claim  of 
these  300,000  Indians  to  his  charity,  to 
his  Faith,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Far  JFeste?~n  Missions 


OOISE — You  have  no  doubt  learned 
^  of  our  loss  by  fire  at  the  Indian 
Mission,  Slickpoo,  at  midnight  on  Oc¬ 
tober  4.  The  temporary  building  which 
served  as  the  boys’  dormitory  burned. 
Six  of  the  smaller  Indian  boys  gave  their 
lives  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue  a  five- 
year-old  comrade.  The  Sister  in  charge 
succeeded  in  getting  all  the  boys  out  of 
the  dormitory.  Six  boys,  unobserved,  got 
away  from  the  others  and  re-entered  the 
building.  It  was  providential  that  the 
other  buildings  were  saved  and  that  the 
new  fireproof  dormitory  for  the  boys  is 
nearing  completion. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  provide  a  new  fireproof 
dormitory  for  the  girls  next  year. 

*  Daniel  M.  Gorman, 

Bishop  of  Boise. 


T  OS  ANGELES— The  Fathers  at 
Banning  have  been  doing  much  im¬ 
proving  on  the  buildings  and  property 
connected  with  the  school,  and  although 
they  have  received  help  from  the  Dio¬ 
cese,  they  would  gladly  accept  some  help 
from  the  Board,  so  that  conditions  may 
be  made  satisfactory  and  the  financial 
burden  less  exacting  on  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  this  work. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  work 
expected  to  be  accomplished  next  year 
would  run  into  a  big  sum,  not  less  than 
$10,000,  most  of  which  we  realize  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  chancery,  but 
we  respectfully  place  our  needs  before 
you  and  await  your  decision  hopefully. 

John  J.  Cantwell,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
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A  SIOUX  FAMILY 


|  EAD — I  appeal  to  the  Commission 
for  $3,500  which  is  required  to 
carry  out  my  ordinary  work  among  the 
Indians  of  my  diocese  during  the  coming 
year.  I  also  need  at  least  $1,000  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  support  a  pastor  in  an  Indian 
settlement  in  which  Mass  is  celebrated 
only  once  a  month  at  present.  There 
are  about  fifty  families  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  They  are  better  informed  than 
the  average  group  of  Indians  and  they 
complain  that  they  are  being  neglected. 
They  demand  better  church  facilities. 
They  want  their  own  pastor-  They  have 
a  church  and  a  rectory,  out  of  debt,  but 
they  are  too  poor  to  support  a  resident 
pastor  without  outside  assistance. 

^  John  J.  Lawler, 

Bishop  of  Lead. 

CANTA  FE — One  new  church  was 
added  the  past  year  for  exclusive 
use  of  Indians  at  Seama,  and  that  will 
help  the  work  considerably  among  the 
Laguna  Indians,  who  live  in  five  or  six 
different  pueblos  or  villages. 

The  work  among  the  Zuni  is  progress¬ 
ing  nicely,  and  always  more  children  are 
coming  to  the  Sisters’  school  at  that 
place. 

Albert  T.  Daeger,  O.  F.  M. 

Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe. 


LJELENA — Rev.  Thomas  Grant,  S. 
A  J.,  Superior  of  the  Holy  Family  In¬ 
dian  Mission  in  the  Diocese  of  Helena 
has  been  notified  that  the  furnishing  of 
his  school  by  the  Government  with 
rations  for  the  Blackfeet  Indian  pupils 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  coming 
July  1st  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
fund  provided  for  this  purpose-  The 
fund  was  the  property  of  the  Indians 
administered  by  the  Government.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
administration  of  the  mission  and  will 
cripple  it  severely  unless  help  can  be 
provided  from  some  other  source.  The 
mission,  I  am  told,  will  need  some  eight 
or  nine  thousand  dollars.  Can  your 
Commission  help  Father  Grant  to  raise 
this  amount?  You  realize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Commission  to  come  to  Father 
Grant’s  assistance  to  the  full  limit  of 
its  ability. 

*  JOH  n  P.  Carroll, 

Bishop  of  Helena. 

^"TREAT  FALLS — I  have  just  re- 
turned  from  a  Confirmation  trip 
which  included  the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservations.  I  had 
the  great  consolation  of  administering 
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Confirmation  to  123  Indian  children 
over  nine  years  of  age  and  a  dozen  adult 
Indian  converts.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  all  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  Diocese 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  more 
Indian  children  attending  the  boarding 
schools  at  St.  Paul’s  Mission  and  St- 
Labre’s  Mission  now  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

There  is  a  crying  need  of  a  Catholic 
school  at  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  to 
counteract  the  evil  influences  of  a  Protes¬ 
tant  school  at  this  place.  We  need  also 
a  new  church  to  replace  a  log  church  at 
Poplar. 

I  often  wonder  how  the  poor,  helpless 
old  Indians  eke  out  existence. 

*  Mathias  C.  Lenihan, 

Bishop  of  Great  Falls. 


ri  ^UCSON — There  is  a  community  of 
-*■  three  teachers  and  one  Sister  for 
housework  here  at  Topawa,  in  charge  of 
our  Indian  school.  Each  Sister  should 
receive  a  salary  of  $35  per  month  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Since  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be 
freighted  in  from  a  distance,  and  the 
Sisters  are  unable  to  increase  their  in¬ 
come  by  extras,  this  demand  for  the 
amount  of  salary  specified  is  not  as  great 
as  might  seem  at  first  sight.  This  amount 
will  barely  suffice  for  a  plain  living. 

It  is  of  course  too  soon  to  expect  the 
Indians  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  the 
school-  We  missioners  would  like  to 
devote  more  of  our  time  to  mission  work 
proper,  short  of  men  as  we  are. 

(Rev.)  Bonaventure  Oblassier, 

O.  F.  M.,  Diocese  of  Tucson. 
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/^\REGON  CITY — To  maintain  the 
work  will  require  $1,000.  We  are 
planning  to  open  a  much  needed  school 
for  the  Indian  children  at  Siletz. 

We  would  need  to  take  care  of 
the  Sisters,  some  three,  who  would  be 
in  charge  of  the  school.  I  think  we  can 
finance  the  securing  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  but  cannot  support  teachers. 

(Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.)  A.  Hillebrand, 


TIT  ELENA — I  wish  to  present  to  you 
my  petition  for  the  assistance  which 
the  Commission  extends  to  our  parishes 
with  an  Indian  population.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  secure 
for  us  at  least  as  much  as  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  us  during  the  past  several  years, 
namely,  $1,800.  The  eight  parishes 
among  which  this  allocation  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  if  received,  are  not  improved 
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materially  compared  to  other  years.  You 
know  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
does  not  change.  Montana  is  looking 
forward  to  a  good  harvest  this  year,  but 
it  will  take  many  good  years  to  offset  the 
bad  ones  we  have  had.  It  will  come 
back,  but  only  after  God  favors  us  with 
abundant  crops  and  a  greater  influx  of 
white  settlers.  John  P.  Carroll, 

Bishop  of  Helena. 

j  'T'UCSON— Our  needs  for  the  coming 
year  are  numerous  and  varied:  the 
j  salary  for  three  Sisters  at  Topawa; 

!  lighting  system  for  St.  John’s  Mission; 

1  salaries  for  seven  Indian  teachers,  whom 
|  we  pay  from  $45  to  $60  per  month,  and 
of  one  catechist;  remuneration  for  the 
interpreters  at  the  Rice  and  White  River 
J  Missions;  means  to  pay  a  debt  of  $1,000 
;  and  to  finish  San  Jose  School  and  Chapel 
in  Tucson;  additional  school  room  at 
!  San  Miguel  and  Cowlic.  There  are  still 


several  Indian  tribes  in  the  state  who  are 
without  a  missionary,  particularly  the 
Mohaves  in  western  and  north-western 
Arizona.  The  Maricopas,  another  tribe 
towards  whom  advances  have  been  made, 
are  reluctant  to  admit  the  Catholic 
missionary. 

Daniel  J.  Gercke, 
Bishop  of  Tucson. 

POKANE — It  is  sad  to  see  the  work 
of  the  heroic  Indian  missionaries  of 
the  past  almost  coming  to  naught  due 
to  present  lack  of  funds  and  paltry  cash. 
The  Faith  is  in  the  heart  of  our  In¬ 
dians,  young  as  well  as  old;  but  the 
young  need  schools  to  preserve  the  Faith. 
The  Indian  youth  will  come  to  us  if  we 
have  schools.  We  have  no  department 
for  boys.  St.  Mary’s  Mission  has  done 
great  work  in  the  past  and  will  continue, 
but  it  needs  generous  financial  assistance. 

(Rev.)  Celestine  Caldi,  S.  J. 


i 
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Northernmost  Missions 


ALASKA 

The  Northern  Alaska  Mission  among 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos  is  passing 
through  a  critical  period  of  transition. 

The  territory  actually  in  our  care  ex¬ 
tends  from  Fairbanks,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Alaskan  continent,  to  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  occupying  that  territory  west 
of  Fairbanks  drained  by  the  Yukon 
River  and  all  of  the  territory  of  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  and  comprising 
roughly  1500  miles  east  to  west  and  500 
north  to  south. 

Scattered  over  that  vast  tract  of  land 
are  about  12,000  Eskimos  and  Indians 
among  whom  are  4,300  Catholics,  the 
fruit  of  forty  years’  work.  Fifteen  Jesuit 
priests,  eleven  brothers  and  thirty-five 
Sisters  labor  among  them  at  present. 
In  the  four  schools  under  our  care, 
there  are  400  children,  of  whom  about 
300  are  boarders.  These  latter  depend 
upon  us  entirely  for  board,  clothing  and 
all  necessaries,  there  being  only  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  whose  guardians 
pay  us  an  average  tuition  of  $11.50  a 
month. 

It  costs  us  $50,000  a  year  to  run  these 
M  issions,  aside  from  the  incidentals  of 
extraordinary  expenses. 

But  disaster  has  supervened  to  make 
our  Mission  work  still  more  precarious. 
One  of  our  most  flourishing  missions 


ALASKAN  NATIVE 


among  the  Eskimos  of  the  Yukon  Delta 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea  has 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  is  gone,  save  the  little 
church,  the  small  tumbledown  ware¬ 
house,  the  Fathers’  house,  and  the  ram¬ 
shackle,  old  log  building  used  by  the 
boys.  This  latter,  built  thirty-two 
years  ago,  had  been  emptied  of  all  its 
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contents  and  was  about  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  a  more  decent  build¬ 
ing  when,  during  a  violent  wind  storm, 
so  frequent  on  that  coast,  a  spark  from 
the  chimney  fell  on  the  shingle  roof  and 
was  fanned  into  an  uncheckable  flame 
before  it  was  noticed.  The  Sisters’ 
quarters  and  all  their  belongings,  the 
childrens’  quarters  and  dormitories,  the 
chapel,  the  classrooms,  the  kitchen,  and 
dining  rooms,  the  bakery,  the  laundry, 
and  the  machine  shop  all  were  the  prey 
of  the  flames.  The  mission  carried  no 
insurance,  for  there  are  no  rates  for  in¬ 
surance  in  those  remote  districts,  save 
such  as  are  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  and  replacing 
a  building  with  so  many  departments 
will  run  up  well  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50,000.  But  rebuild,  we  must;  and 
that  at  once.  Delay  would  spell  the 

Iruin  of  our  last  thirty-five  years’  work. 
And  most  of  the  children  who  are  now 
shelterless  have  no  other  home  than  the 
mission. 

(Very  Rev.)  P.  I.  Delon,  S.  J., 
Superior  in  Charge  of  the  Alaskan 
Missions. 

Restoring  Old  Missions 

SPOKANE 

POKANE — For  the  next  year  I 
would  ask  the  sum  of  $500  for  my 
support  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  In¬ 
dian  missions  under  my  charge,  especi¬ 
ally  for  some  that  are  in  need  of  repair. 

At  the  mission  of  San  Poil  we  need 
to  cover  the  roof  with  shingles,  to  paint 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  church, 
to  make  some  pews  and  a  confessional. 

Water  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  is  needed  at  the  mission  of  Cusick. 
The  church  will  require  painting  in  the 
near  future. 

At  St.  Joseph’s  Mission  the  wall  in¬ 
side  the  church  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
paired  because  the  plaster  is  badly  broken 
and  is  falling  down- 

The  mission  of  St.  Joakim  is  ready  to 
fall.  It  will  need  immediate  repair. 
(Rev.)  Edward  M.  Griva,  S.  J. 

L 


Work  of  the  Benedictines 


BISMARCK 

The  following  account  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Indian  missions  in  the  Diocese 
of  Bismarck. 

Sacred  Heart  Mission,  Elbowoods, 
has  four  mission  churches,  at  Armstrong, 
Deep  Creek,  Shell  Creek,  and  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Unfortunately  at  the  present 
time  there  is  only  one  priest  in  charge 
of  these  missions,  and  I  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  place  another  one  there  before 
the  next  ordinations.  The  boarding 
school  at  Elbowoods  is  pretty  well  filled 
this  winter,  having  forty-five  pupils.  You 
can  well  understand  that  it  can  not  be 
maintained  without  the  help  from  your 
Board.  Five  Benedictine  Sisters  from 
Garrison,  North  Dakota,  are  in  charge. 

There  is  a  Government  Indian  school 
at  Bismarck  for  girls  only.  More  than 


JOSEPHINE,  GRANDDAUGH  1  EH  OF 


BENEDICT  STANDING  SOLDIER, 
SIOUX,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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eighty  are  Catholics;  they  receive  relig¬ 
ious  instructions  once  every  week;  one 
priest  and  two  Sisters  of  the  parish 
school  are  teaching  them ;  besides  this, 
they  receive  instructions  every  day  for 
some  time  in  preparation  for  First  Com¬ 
munion  and  Confirmation.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  are  very  fair  and  ac¬ 
commodating,  so  we  can  take  good  care 
of  these  girls. 

At  Fort  Yates  are  two  priests,  at¬ 
tending  the  Catholics  there  and  also 
the  church  at  the  former  Farm  School, 
right  across  the  South  Dakota  boundary 
line.  A  year  ago  the  Sisters  who  had 
before  worked  in  the  Government 
school,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
that  work. 

For  the  past  year  a  day  school  has 
been  conducted  at  Fort  Yates  by  four 


Benedictine  Sisters.  They  have  now 
sixty-two  day  scholars,  and  thus  try  to 
give  to  the  Indians  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Then  there  is  the  church  at  Selfridge, 
where  one  priest,  Rev.  Boniface  Sim- 
men,  O.  S.  B.,  resides;  some  Indians 
attend  the  divine  services  there;  Father 
Boniface  also  attends  some  missions  in 
South  Dakota,  now  that  Father  Vin¬ 
cent  Freeh,  O.  S.  B.,  is  sick  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Chicago.  He  has  always  at¬ 
tended  Porcupine,  but  temporarily  that 
place  is  now  attended  from  Fort  Yates. 

Solen  is  the  residence  of  Father  Fran¬ 
cis  Gerschwyler,  O.  S.  B.,  who  also  at¬ 
tends  Cannon  Ball  mission  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  mission  at  Red  Cedar. 

*  Vincent  Wehrle,  O.S.B.,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Bismarck . 
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CHIEF  HIGH  HORSE  AND  HIS  GRANDSON,  ADALBERT  THUNDERHAWK,  SIOUX 


Progressive  Sioux  Lead 

HE  Sioux  of  Pine  Ridge  Reserva¬ 
tion  have  changed  for  the  better 
about  one  hundred  per  cent  within  the 
past  year  in  the  matter  of  industry.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  Sioux  were  a  hunting 
people.  To  make  farmers  of  them  was 
not  easy.  But  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  United  States  superintendent,  Mr. 


Jermark,  has  performed  a  miracle  with 
these  Indians.  I  never  thought  that  they 
would  throw  themselves  into  work  as 
they  did  last  Spring.  It  has  cost  Mr. 
Jermark  a  great  deal  of  work,  speeches 
and  traveling.  But  the  results  show. 
Our  Sioux  catechists  are  models  for  their 
people  in  industry  as  well  as  in  religion. 
(Rev.)  Louis  J.  Goll,  S.  J. 
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Indian  Missions* 


Baptisms 


Diocese 

Catholics 

Churches  Priests 

Infants 

Adults 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alaska  . 

25 

12 

232 

27 

9 

568 

Baker  City  . 

2 

2 

38 

7 

2 

97 

Bismarck  . 

9 

5 

3 

92 

Boise  . 

6 

5 

70 

12 

3 

179 

Cheyenne  . 

2 

2 

2 

118 

Crookston  . 

11 

6 

127 

25 

3 

308 

Denver  . 

• 

1 

2 

Duluth  . 

.  .  .  .  2,000 

11 

4 

176 

29 

El  Paso  . 

.  .  .  .  500 

5 

1 

17 

Fargo  . 

6 

3 

290 

3 

9 

i  Great  Falls  . 

.  .  .  .  4,410 

15 

8 

192 

79 

7 

252 

i  Green  Bay  . 

15 

8 

4 

477 

Grand  Rapids  . 

1,200 

8 

3 

50 

8 

2 

170 

1  Helena  . 

10 

7 

239 

29 

4 

260 

1  La  Crosse  . 

i  Lead  . 

45 

18 

400 

4 

822 

Leavenworth  . 

... 

1 

1 

:  Los  Angeles  . 

6,100 

21 

7 

254 

21 

1 

123 

i  Marquette  . 

2,000 

4 

2 

40 

2 

81 

Natchez  . 

2 

2 

1  Ogdensburg  . 

1,100 

1 

1 

1 

50 

i  Oklahoma  . 

10 

10 

9 

422 

I  Omaha  . 

1 

1 

1 

30 

Oregon  City  . 

750 

3 

3 

34 

7 

Portland  . 

3 

3 

• 

3 

103 

San  Francisco  . 

690 

5 

5 

11 

3 

3 

85 

i Santa  Fe  . 

25 

15 

350 

4 

4 

523 

Seattle  . 

8 

5 

91 

1 

1 

109 

Sioux  Falls  . 

3 

3 

2 

175 

jSpokane  . 

11 

2 

77 

4 

2 

44 

Superior  . 

4 

4 

93 

11 

4 

277 

Tucson  . 

33 

16 

461 

308 

14 

988 

*  In  the  statistics  under  Indian  Missions  none  but  Catholic  mission  schools  are  included. 
Strictly  Government  schools  are  excluded.  In  the  latter,  there  are  about  6,000  Catholic 
children.  In  thirty-seven  of  the  Government  schools,  priests  are  in  regular  attendance. 
The  totals,  which  have  been  carefully  estimated  are  the  following: 


Catholic  Indians,  about .  100,000 

Churches  and  chapels .  340 

Priests  .  200 

Sisters  .  459 

Brothers  .  60 

Schools,  boarding  and  day .  90 

Pupils  in  mission  schools .  6,353 
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Return  to  the  Fold 

SEATTLE 


Promising  New  Mission 

BAKER  CITY 


From  the  different  reports  received 
from  the  priests  attending  the  Indians  of 
the  Diocese  of  Seattle,  I  am  informed 
that  their  material  and  spiritual  status 
does  not  differ  much  from  what  I  wrote 
in  my  report  of  1924. 

The  great 
schism  of  Shak- 
erism  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  wean 
many  from  the 
fold,  but,  thanks 
to  God!  they 
generally  return 
at  the  hour  of 
death. 

We  have  in  St. 

George’s  Indian 
School  at  present 
from  90  to  100 
children,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  want  of 
funds.  All  the 
money  received 
has  been  spent 
for  necessary  im¬ 
provements  on 
the  buildings, 
such  as  installing 
a  new  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  better  ac¬ 
commodations  for 
the  Sisters.  New  and  safe  dormitories 
on  the  old  building  should  be  made. 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for  this 
necessary  institution,  God  alone  knows. 
However,  we  will  place  our  confidence 
in  him,  and  He  will,  I  pray,  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  bless  the  work  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  poor  Indian  children. 
*  Edward  J.  O’Dea, 

Bishop  of  Seattle. 


We  feel  the  time  is  most  opportune 
for  the  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  priest  reside  on  the 
reservation  and  have  house  and  chapel 
for  instruction  and  services.  Some 

Catholic  Indians 
from  other  tribes 
have  intermarried 
with  the  Klama'th 
Indians  and  have 
created  a  desire 
for  the  Faith. 
There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Indian 
who  is  capable  of 
doing  much  good 
among  the  In¬ 
dians  if  the  priest 
were  permanently 
located  there. 

I  am  happy  to 
state  that  we 
have  a  priest  at 
the  present  time 
who  is  anxious 
and  willing  to 
undertake  this  . 
work.  He  is  one 
of  our  diocesan 
priests  who  be¬ 
fore  his  ordina¬ 
tion  had  much 
experience  with 
the  Indians.  But  1 
without  your  assistance,  I  feel  it  will  be 
impossible  to  begin  this  good  work. 
When  the  work  is  once  started,  the 
Father  in  charge  may  be  able  to  receive 
donations  from  other  sources. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us  in  the  past  for  the 
Umatilla  and  Klamath  Reservations- 
John  F.  McGrath, 
Bishop  of  Baker  City. 
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Needless  Hardships  oj 
Sisters 


SUPERIOR 

We  need  a  heating  plant  for  the 

I  convent  at  Bayfield,  which  houses  six 
Sisters  and  nearly  forty  Indian  girls. 
We  have  had  so  far  sixteen  stoves  in 
«  this  institution,  a  real  torture  for  the 
j  Sisters  and  children,  and  a  fire  trap  for 
the  convent.  Our  aged  Sister  Superior 
rises  every  night  at  two  o’clock  to  see 
whether  everything  is  safe,  and  again 
at  four  o’clock  to  start  fires  in  the 
stoves  and  thaw  out  the  water  frozen 
into  ice  in  the  deadly  cold  building.  I 
!  can  not  call  on  the  parish  to  put  in 


the  heating  apparatus  because  the  people 
can  hardly  defray  the  other  running  ex¬ 
penses;  our  Sisters  can  not  do  it  be¬ 
cause  they  get  no  salary  whatsoever.  I 
receive  $600  a  year  and  Father  Emeran 
the  glorious  sum  of  $200.  The  Superior 
of  the  Sisters  is  minded  to  close  up  the 
Indian  Boarding  School  and  to  with¬ 
draw  the  Sisters.  In  this  case  not  only 
the  boarding  school  for  the  forty  In¬ 
dian  children  would  be  closed  but  also 
the  day  school  for  the  Indians  and  then 
we  would  be  in  a  terrible  fix.  We  can 
prevent  this  calamity  by  providing  a 
warm  house  for  our  hard  working,  self- 
sacrificing  and  unpaid  Sisters  and  for 
the  poor  Indian  children,  if  we  can 
get  some  help. 

(Rev.)  Odoric  Derenthal,  O.  F.  M. 

Diocese  of  Superior. 
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Children  of  Converts 

OKLAHOMA 

The  disastrous  fire  of  February  26 
last  destroyed  the  entire  roof  and  dam¬ 
aged  the  third  floor  of  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Academy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could 
not  be  rebuilt,  since  the  insurance  did 
not  cover  this  expense  and  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  other  damages  also. 

The  loss  of  this  third  floor  deprives 


us  of  sleeping  room  for  twenty-five  chil¬ 
dren  and  six  Sisters.  The  twenty-five 
pupils  whom  we  had  to  dismiss  after 
the  fire  are  writing  to  us  for  readmission- 
With  our  slender  income,  we  look  in 
vain  for  means  to  rebuild.  Of  our 
seventy-two  children,  thirty-two  are 
orphans,  and  while  we  give  these  the 
preference,  we  are  loathe  to  turn  away 
the  others. 


Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 
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Training  Native  Leaders 
in  Haiti 


CAP-HAITIEN 

Our  most  urgent  needs  at  present  are 
buildings  for  our  College  and  Normal 
School  at  Cap-Haitien.  At  present 
more  than  350  native  Haitiens  are  at¬ 
tending  the  College  but  we  could  have 
many  more  had  we  only  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  them.  During  the  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence  the  College  has  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence,  increasingly  pro¬ 
found  and  salutary,  upon  the  mentality 
of  the  men.  The  formation  of  an  elite 
of  strong  and  intelligent  leaders,  of  earn¬ 
est  Catholics  and  high-minded  citizens, 
is  our  objective.  Indeed,  this  is  the  one 
hope  for  the  country  and  for  the  Church. 

Our  Normal  School  which  prepares 
young  women  as  teachers  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  also  a  necessary  institu¬ 
tion.  Our  work  here  also  has  been 
hampered  thus  far  by  lack  of  room. 
These  young  women  will  act  as  teachers 


in  the  free  State  schools,  which,  when 
there  is  a  Catholic  teacher  employed,  are 
by  law  under  the  direction  of  the  parish 
priest.  We  have  several  distinctively 
parochial  schools  taught  by  Sisters  in  the 
city.  These  are  too  few  to  meet  the 
need  even  there,  while  the  villages  and 
the  rural  districts  must  be  content  with 
these  State  schools. 

Encouraged  by  the  generous  and 
timely  assistance  with  which  you  have 
favored  us,  we  have  already  begun  the 
construction  of  a  building  for  the  Col¬ 
lege,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been 
housed  in  rented  quarters.  Although 
labor  and  materials  are  cheap,  at  least 
$60,000  will  be  required.  Your  former 
gifts  have  been  saved  up.  With  these 
and  some  other  benefactions  and  savings 
we  have  $20,000  on  hand.  We  can 
borrow  about  $10,000  more.  But  what 
shall  we  do  for  the  rest? 

I  am  constrained  to  beg  the  help  of 
the  great  Church  of  the  United  States. 
I  hold  up  before  her,  I  had  almost  said 
— place  at  her  feet,  the  little,  struggling 
Church  of  Haiti,  desperately  in  need 
and  seriously  menaced  by  active  and 
richly  financed  Protestant  propagandiz- 
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ing  agents.  For  over  a  hundred  years 
we  have  toiled  to  build  up  this  Church. 
The  country  is  nominally  Catholic  but 
we  must  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
position  of  the  Church,  else  the  fruit  of 
all  this  effort,  sacrifice,  and  prayer  will 
be  snatched  from  our  hands  and  brought 
to  naught. 

*  Francois-Marie, 
Bishop  of  Cap-Haiten. 

\ 

Among  the  Head  Hunters 

NUEVA  SEGOVIA,  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

Thanks  to  the  yearly  help  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  Labuagan  in  the  Kalinga- 
Apayao  region  is  now  an  independent 
mission  with  two  priests  and  one  lay 
brother  who  have  already  reaped  a  har¬ 
vest  in  the  recent  baptism  of  twenty-five 
adults,  besides  some  children  among  the 
50,000  pagan  inhabitants:  “The  Head 
Hunters  of  North  Luzon.” 

Three  years  ago  the  Bontok  Mission 
was  divided  into  three  regions,  one  of 
which  is  Kalinga-Apayao.  Temporary 
buildings  are  being  erected  at  Labuagan 
and  three  outlying  stations.  Each  of 
these  is  to  form  a  center  from  which  the 
missionaries  will  radiate  and  carry  the 
Faith  to  the  scattered  villages.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  too  few  to  accomplish  this 
work  alone  and  must  rely  chiefly  on  the 
aid  of  well  trained  native  catechists. 


The  youth  of  the  country  is  our  best 
hope.  All  school  children  are  willing 
and  eager  for  baptism.  However,  two 
protestant  sects  are  also  at  work  among 
the  “Head  Hunters”  and  these  seek  to 
keep  the  children,  especially  those  of  the 
higher  grades  away  from  our  influence. 
To  meet  this  obstacle  it  is  imperative 
that  we  establish  dormitories  in  which 
the  public  school  children  will  find  a 
home.  Here  under  the  supervision  of 
good  catechists,  the  children  will  be  won 
over  to  our  Holy  Faith.  We  are  also 
planning  to  provide  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  promising  pupils  in  our  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School  at  Tagudin. 

Confident  in  the  Divine  Master  and 
in  the  generosity  of  the  Commission,  not¬ 
withstanding  pagan,  protestant  and  seri¬ 
ous  material  handicaps,  we  are  thus 
looking  forward  to  an  abundant  and 
fruitful  harvest. 

(Rev.)  Francis  Billiet,  I.  C.  N. 

Proselytizing  Among 
Mexicans 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

The  help  that  has  thus  far  come  to 
this  diocese  from  the  Commission  for 
Catholic  Missions  Among  the  Colored 
People  and  Indians  has  enabled  us  to 
check  some  of  the  inroads  made  by  the 
proselytists ;  but  the  activities  of  the 
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Protestants  seem  to  be  growing  and 
growing ;  and  when  we  think  we  have 
their  success  checked  in  one  direction, 
they  suddenly  appear  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  with  increased  propaganda.  As 
my  neighbor,  Bishop  Drossaerts  re¬ 
marked  only  a  few  days  ago,  it  seems 
that  the  Protestants  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  territory  within  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Corpus  Christi.  However,  if  I 
did  not  receive  the  help  that  your  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  kindly  sending  to  me, 
the  success  of  the  Protestants  would  he 
that  much  greater.  The  Protestants 
are  centering  their  activities  on  the 
youth.  It  is  almost  discouraging  to  see 
so  many  of  the  Catholic  children  of  our 
poor  Mexicans  flocking  to  the  sectarian 
institutions,  and  losing  their  Faith.  But 
if  I  keep  on  getting  substantial  help,  I 
will  be  able  gradually  to  stem  the  tide, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  keeping  those 
that  we  can  provide  schools  and  teachers 
for.  What  militates  against  our  greater 
success,  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  do 
anything  on  a  scale  to  offset  the  well 
manned  and  equipped  sectarian  institu¬ 
tions  that  form  such  an  attraction  to  the 
parents  of.  the  Mexican  children,  who 
look  upon  the  external  appearances  of 
the  schools  as  proofs  that  their  children 
will  get  advantages  that  our  poor  little 
schools  can  not  give.  The  Protestants 
search  diligently  for  the  brighter  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  to  train  them  to  be  propa¬ 
gandists  afterwards  among  their  own 
people.  All  sorts  of  inducements  are 
held  out  to  them  which  we  could  not 
afford  to  hold  out  for  them.  The  diocese 
is  honeycombed  with  clubs  and  societies 
established  by  Protestants  to  keep  up  the 
activities  among  the  Mexicans.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  but  what  clubs  are  meeting 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  “convert” 
the  Mexicans  and  get  their  children  in 
their  institutions. 

*  E.  B.  Ledvina, 
Bishop  of  Corpus  Christi . 


Neglected  But  Faithful 
Mexicans 

SAN  ANTONIO 

The  bare  statement  that  we  have 
within  this  diocese  over  250,000  Mexi¬ 
cans, — all  poor  and  this  year  poorer  than 
ever  and  on  the  verge  of  real  distress  on 
account  of  the  persistent  drouth  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  last  twelve  months  over 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  this  diocese, — 
will  effectively  tell  the  need  we  are  in 
of  all  the  help  we  can  receive. 

It  is  no  small  consolation  to  see  how 
in  spite  of  poverty,  ignorance,  propa¬ 
ganda  and  a  thousand  setbacks,  our 
Mexicans  remain  faithful  to  the  Faith 
of  their  Fathers. 

Given  a  modicum  of  help  and  a  poor 
little  chapel  and  a  humble  little  school 
with  a  devoted  priest  working  amongst 
them,  it  is  amazing  how  these  people 
respond  at  once,  magnificently,  like  per¬ 
haps  no  other  race  on  earth,  to  the  call 
of  religion  and  the  words  of  their 
Padre  cito. 

*  Arthur  J.  Drossaerts, 

Bishop  of  San  Antonio. 
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Jltt  fffimtnriam 


Very  Reverend  Edward  Randall  Dyer,  S.  S. ,  D.  D. 


4  T  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Colored  People  and  the  Indians,  held  on  November  19,  1925,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  end  the  life  and  the  labors 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Edward  Randall  Dyer,  S.  S.,  D.  D.;  and 

Whereas  Doctor  Dyer  acted  as  Secretary  of  this  Commission  from  its 
very  inception,  in  1884,  until  this  present  year;  and 

Whereas  he  has  laid  under  obligations  of  gratitude  other  missionary 
enterprises  in  our  own  country,  which  he  served  as  officer,  trustee,  or  ad¬ 
viser;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  bow  to  the  sovereign  and  blessed  Will  of 
God,  Who  giveth  and  taketh  away,  we  thank  Him  for  having  bestowed 
upon  His  Church  and  its  missions  this  good  and  faithful  servant,  a  man 
of  truly  apostolic  heart.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  own  deep  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  this  Commission.  For  a  period  of  over  forty  years  he  gave  to  the  work 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  both  of  heart  and  of  mind.  He  ever  manifested 
the  greatest  sympathy  and  zeal  for  those  neglected  and  spiritually  needy 
peoples — the  Negroes  and  the  Indians.  By  word,  by  deed,  and  by  example 

t 

he  brought  to  the  cause  of  their  evangelization  constant  help  and  support. 
Finally,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  cause  this  tribute  of  our  respect  and  of  our  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation  to  be  duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  our  meetings  and  to 
be  published  in  the  next  annual  report  of  this  Commission. 

*  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Chairman. 

^  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes. 

*  Michael  J.  Curley. 
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Financial  Statement 

January  1 — December  31,  1925 


SUMMARY 

RECEIPTS 

Lenten  collections,  gifts,  bequests . 

Interest  and  tax  refunds  . 

.  .  .  $259,019.15 

5,840.42 

Balance  reported,  January  1,  1925  . 

$264,859.57 

15,318.01 

Total  . 

$280,177.58 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Appropriations  to  Negro  and  Indian  Missions . 

.  .  .  $206,300.00 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  for  schools,  office 

ex- 

penses,  arrears  due  Indian  schools,  transfers... . 

...  47,166.27 

Office  expenses,  printing,  taxes,  etc  . 

2,334.04 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,^  1926 . 

$255,800.31 

24,377.27 

Total  . 

$280,177.58 

Albany  . . 
Alexandria 
Altoona 
Baker  City 
Baltimore 
Sulpician 
Anonymous  Gift 
Belleville 
Bismarck 
Boise 
Boston 

Special  Gifts 


Brooklyn  .  12,000.00 

Buffalo  .  4,000.00 

Burlington  .  3,000.00 

Charleston  .  377.11 

Cheyenne  .  250.61 

Chicago  .  3,055.76 

Cincinnati  .  2,600.00 

Cleveland  .  7,141.44 

Columbus  .  1,222.84 

Concordia  .  1,005.42 

Corpus  Christi  .  756.69 

Covington  .  875.88 

Crookston  .  80.00 

Dallas  .  968.60 

Davenport  .  1,000.00 

Denver  .  850.00 

Des  Moines  .  600.00 


Detroit  .  3,810.00 

Rt.  Rev.  F.  J.  Van  Antwerp..  500.00 

Rev.  L.  I.  Brancheau,  bequest  1,000.00 

Dubuque  .  . 

Duluth  .  416.00 

El  Paso  .  163.30 

Erie  .  1,500.00 

Fall  River .  1,800.00 

Fargo .  200.00 

Fort  Wayne  .  6,913.96 

Galveston  .  1,000.00 

Grand  Island .  . 

Grand  Rapids  .  1,000.00 

Great  Falls  .  204.00 

Green  Bay  .  1,200.00 

Harrisburg  .  2,500.00 

Hartford  .  5,100.00 

Helena  . .  438 .36 

Indianapolis  .  2,900.00 

Kansas  City  .  2,000.00 

La  Crosse  .  1,029.00 

Rev.  J.  M.  Baur .  75.00 

Lafayette .  753.97 

Lead .  122.50 

Leavenworth  .  1,465.50 

Lincoln  .  1,000.00 

Special  Collection  for  Cath. 

Ind.  Bureau  .  1,366.27 

Little  Rock  .  728.18 


RECEIPTS 

$4,177.00 
462.00 
5,252.16 
300.00 
8,200.00 

Seminary  .  15.00 

5.00 
1,979.26 
267.00 
762.80 
10,062.00 
7.00 
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RECEIPTS  —{Continued) 


Los  Angeles  . 

Louisville  . 

Manchester  . 

Marquette . 

Milwaukee  . 

Mobile  . 

Monterey-Fresno  . 

Nashville  . 

Natchez  . 

Newark  . 

New  Orleans  . 

New  York  . 

Ogdensburg  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Omaha  . . 

Oregon  City . 

Peoria  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland  . 

Arrears,  1924  . 

Providence  . 

Holy  Name  School  . 

Miss  A.  Walsh . 

Raleigh  . 

Richmond  . 

Rochester  . 

Rockford  . 

Through  Rev.  M.  P.  Klug.  .  . 

St.  Augustine . . . 

St.  Cloud  . 

St.  Bridget  Parish,  Foley,  Minn. 

St.  Joseph  . 

St.  Louis  . 


Alexandria  . 

Special . 

Baker  City  . 

Special  . 

Baltimore  . . 

Special  . 

Belleville  . 

Special . 

Belmont  Abbey  . .  . 

Bismarck  . 

Boise  . 

Special . 

Buffalo  . 

Cap-Haitien,  Haiti 

Charleston  . 

Special  . 

Corpus  Christi  . . . 

Special  . 

Covington  . 

Crookston  . 

Special  . 

Dallas  . 

Detroit  . 

Duluth  . 

El  Paso  . 

Special  . 


2,300.00  St.  Paul  .  2,650.00 

4.824.53  Sacramento .  1,875.00 

2,300.00  Salt  Lake  . .  159.77 

800.00  San  Antonio  .  1,891.80 

6,000.00  San  Francisco  .  . 

961.58  Arrears,  1924  .  1,250.00 

.  Santa  Fe  .  588 . 19 

601.72  Scranton  .  . 

387.40  Savannah  .  963.01 

7,637.89  Seattle  . .  1,000.00 

3,835.42  Sioux  City  .  2,800.00 

7,000.00  Sioux  Falls .  1,000.00 

1,575.61  Spokane .  401.86 

850.00  Springfield,  Ill .  . 

3,260.00  Springfield,  Mass .  10,539.00 

781.79  Superior  .  595.00 

2,989.50  Syracuse  .  1,578.00 

21,046.02  Toledo  .  5,083.27 

15,621.70  Trenton  .  1,750.00 

1,500.00  Interest,  Doris  estate  .  833.67 

1,500.00  Tucson  .  902.43 

3,500.00  Wheeling  .  1,681.00 

20.00  Wichita  .  1,000.00 

50.00  Winona  .  560.00 

150.00  Arrears,  1924  .  500.00 

1.560.54  Wilmington  .  1,286.30 

4,000.22  _ 

800.00  Total  collections  and  gifts...  $259,019.15 

23.50  Interest  and  refund  on  taxes...  5,840.42 

3,079.91  _ 

1,601.25  Total  receipts  .  $264,859.57 

62.74  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1925 .  15,318.01 

1,867.17  - 

5,182.75  $280,177.58 

DISBURSEMENTS 

$1,500.00  Fargo  .  1,200  00 

1,500.00  Galveston  .  3,000.00 

1,500.00  Special  .  500.00 

1,000.00  Great  Falls  .  1,000.00 

4,300.00  Special  .  3,000.00 

2,000.00  Helena  .  1,800.00 

1,000.00  Special  .  4,000.00 

1,000.00  Indianapolis  .  1,200.00 

500.00  Kansas  City  .  1,250.00 

1,200.00  La  Fayette  .  3,500.00 

1,500.00  Lead  .  3,500.00 

3,500.00  Leavenworth  .  2,000.00 

1,500.00  Lincoln  .  500.00 

2,500.00  Little  Rock  .  2,000.00 

5,000.00  Los  Angeles  .  2,000.00 

500.00  Special  .  500.00 

5,000.00  Louisville  .  4,000.00 

2,500.00  Marquette  .  1,400.00 

800.00  Special  .  500.00 

2,000.00  Milwaukee  .  1,000.00 

500.00  Mobile  .  5,000.00 

1,200.00  Nashville  .  2,500.00 

1,200.00  Special  .  500.00 

1,500.00  Natchez  .  6,000.00 

1,000.00  Special  .  500.00 

500.00  New  Orleans  .  6,000.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS  -{Continued) 


New  York  . .  . 

3,600.00 

N.  Segovia,  P.  I . 

7,500.00 

Special  . 

2,000.00 

Ogdensburg  . 

100.00 

Oklahoma  . 

2,000.00 

Special  . 

2,000.00 

Omaha  . 

1,000.00 

Special  . 

250.00 

Oregon  City  . 

1,000.00 

Philadelphia  . 

2,500.00 

Raleigh  . 

2,000.00 

Special  . 

500.00 

Richmond  . 

6,000.00 

St.  Augustine  . 

5,000.00 

Special  . 

1,500.00 

St.  Louis  . 

1,700.00 

San  Antonio  . 

2,100.00 

Santa  Fe  . 

1,500.00 

Savannah  . 

6,000.00 

Special  . 

1,000.00 

Seattle  . 

5,000.00 

Spokane  . 

2,000.00 

Special  . 

5,500.00 

Superior  . 

1,500.00 

Special  . 

500.00 

Tuscon  . 

1,000.00 

Special  . * 

3,000.00 

Wilmington  . 

1,000.00 

Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Alaska.. 

3,000.00 

Special  . 

Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Guam... 
African  Foreign  Missionaries’ 

Seminary,  Tenafly,  N.  J . 

African  Foreign  Missionaries’ 

Seminary,  Tenafly,  N.  J . 

Josephite  Fathers  for  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Epiphany  College.. 
Josephite  Fathers,  for  the  New 

Epiphany  College  . 

Divine  Word  Fathers  for  St. 
Augustine’s  Mission  House, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss . 


5,000.00 

2,000.00 


5,000.00 

1,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,000.00 


8,000.00 


32,500.00 

5,300.00 


Total  Appropriations  .  $206,300.00 

Catholic  Indian  Bureau: — 

Indian  School  appropriation.. 

Office  Expenses  . 

Advance  to  cover  arrears  for 

Indian  School  expenses . 

Transfer  of  special  Lincoln 

collection  . 

Office  and  printing  expenses, 
tax,  etc . 


8,000.00 

1,366.27 

2,334.04 


Total  Disbursements  . 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1926*.. 


$280,177.58 


*  This  sum  together  with  the  amount  realized  from  the  belated  returns  of  the  dioceses  which  have 
not  yet  sent  in  their  contributions,  will  be  distributed  among  the  missions  within  a  short  time.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  not  to  carry  over  from  year  to  year  any  large  sum. 


$255,800.31 
24,377.27 


Rules  Governing  Applications  fora  Share  in  the  Mission  Funds 


THE  Commission  will  consider  only  applications  which  are  received 
through  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Ordinaries,  and  will 
place  in  their  hands  the  allocations  which  are  made  for  the  work  under 
their  charge. 

They  who  ask  for  a  share  of  the  funds  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  as  precisely  as  possible  the  amounts  required  for  the  various  projects 
which  they  propose  to  realize  during  the  coming  year. 

Application  must  be  made  each  time  an  appropriation  is  desired.  It 
will  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  mission  which  does  not  apply  for  assistance 
does  not  expect  a  share  of  the  funds. 

The  Commission  expects  of  each  Bishop  who  receives  aid  a  statement 
giving  in  detail  the  exact  share  of  the  allowance  which  each  of  the  mission 
interests  in  his  diocese  has  received.  Only  upon  receipt  of  such  information 
can  a  new  appropriation  be  made. 


SPIRITUAL  PRIVILEGES 


F,  audiences  held  July  23  and  December  3,  1882,  Pope  Leo  XIII  was 
pleased  to  grant  “a  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  by  each  and  all 
the  faithful  of  both  sexes  on  the  day  when  the  collection  is  taken  up  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools  for  the  Indians 
and  Negroes,  provided  that  they,  having  with  contrite  hearts  approached 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  received  Holy  Communion,  piously  visit  a 
church  in  which  the  alms  is  collected  and  pray  for  the  spread  of  our  holy 
Faith  and  for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.”  (Con.  Plen.  Balt. 
Ill  Acta,  Tit.  viii,  cap.  ii.) 

Helpers  of  the  missions  share,  moreover,  in  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
priests  and  religious  engaged  on  the  missions,  in  their  prayers  and  Holy 
Masses,  and  in  the  grateful  prayers  of  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes. 


e ADDITIONAL  COPIES  FREE 


As  announced  last  year,  copies  of  this  report  will  be  supplied 
gratis  to  Reverend  Pastors  for  distribution  among  their  par¬ 
ishioners  who  are  interested  in  the  Indian  and  Negro  Missions 
and  who  might  be  expected  to  make  special  contributions  to  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  assisting  in  this  way  the  needy  Indian 
and  Negro  Missions,  please  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  how  many  copies  of  the  report  you  desire.  The  type  will  be 
kept  in  form  until  March  15.  Applications  for  copies  should  be 
made  before  that  date. 


VIEWS  OF  MISSIONAR  Y  BISHOPS 


“What  a  great  opportunity  to  please  God  and  to  perform  a 
very  great  act  of  charity  for  their  poor  brethren  in  the  Faith 
is  being  offered  to  our  well-to-do  Catholics  to  build  churches 
for  the  poor  missions  as  memorials  of  their  faith,  piety,  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  manifold  blessings.  Their  charity 
would  cost  them  little  self-denial.  Besides  being  a  rich  invest¬ 
ment  for  eternal  life,  they  would  have  in  life  and  in  death  the 
grateful  prayers  of  their  humble  beneficiaries.” 

Archbishop  Shaw,  of  New  Orleans. 


“China 

winning.” 


presents  no  such  chance  as  these  missions  for  soul 

Bishop  Kelly,  of  Oklahoma. 


“The  conversion  of  the  colored  people  is  chiefiy  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.” 


Bishop  Russell,  of  Charleston. 


“From  past  experience  and  present  surveys,  we  know  that 
the  Catholic  school  is  the  hope  of  the  Church  among  the 
Indians.” 

Bishop  Lenihan,  of  Great  Falls. 


“Sisters  and  priests  who  would  find  hearty  welcome  and 
more  comfortable  work  in  white  parishes,  cling,  with  edifying 
zeal,  to  Indian  missions  despite  lack  of  proper  support.” 

Bishop  Gorman,  of  Boise. 


